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GONE ASTRAY. 


Wuen I was a very small boy indeed, both 


| in years and stature, I got lost one day in the 


_ City of London. I was taken out by Some- 
| body (shade of Somebody ig te me for re- 
membering no more of thy identity !), as an 


| immense treat, to be shown the outside of Saint 
| Giles’s Church. I had romantic ideas in con- 


nection with that religious edifice ; firmly 


| believing that all the beggars who pretended 


| armed, 


through the week to be blind, lame, one- 
deaf and dumb, and otherwise 


| physically afflicted, laid aside their pretences 
| every Sunday, dressed themselves in holiday 


| temple of their patron saint. 


clothes, and attended divine service in the 
I had a 


| general idea that the reigning successor of 


| fire, and bring me to a practical state. 
| set off after breakfast. 


Bamfylde Moore Carew acted as a sort 
of churchwarden on these occasions, and sat 
in a high pew with red curtains. 

It was in the spring-time when these tender 
notions of mine, bursting forth into new 
shoots under the influence of the season, 
became sufficiently troublesome to my parents 
and guardians to occasion Somebody to 
volunteer to take me to see the outside of 
Saint Giles’s Church, which was considered 
likely (I suppose) to quench my romantic 
We 
I have an impression 
that Somebody was got up in a strikin 
manner—in cord breeches of fine texture an 
milky hue, in long jean gaiters, in a green 
coat with bright buttons, in a blue necker- 
chief, and a monstrous shirt-collar. I think 
he must have newly come (as I had myself) 
out of the hop-grounds of Kent. I con- 
sidered him the glass of fashion and the 
mould of form: a very Hamlet without the 


| burden of his difficult family affairs. 


We were conversational together, and saw! 


the outside of Saint Giles’s Church with senti- 
ments of satisfaction, much enhanced by a 
flag flying from the steeple. I infer that 
we then went down to Northumberland 
House in the Strand to view the celebrated 
lion over the gateway. At all events, I know 


| that in the act of looking up with mingled 


| awe and admiration at that famous animal I 


lost Somebody. 
The child’s unreasoning terror of being 


then. I verily believe that if I had found 
myself astray at the North Pole instead of im 
the narrow, crowded, inconvenient street over 
which the lion in those days presided, I could 
not have been more horrified. But, this. 
first fright expended itself in a little cryin 
and tearing up and down ; and then I walked, 
with a feeling of dismal dignity upon me, 
into a court, and sat down on a step to consider 
how to get through life. 

To the best of my belief, the idea of askin 
my way home never came into my head. It 
is possible that I may, for the time, have 

referred the dismal dignity of being lost ; 

ut I have a serious conviction that in the 
wide scope of my arrangements for the 
future, I had no eyes for the nearest and 
most obvious course. I was but very juvenile; 
from eight to nine years old, I fancy. 

I had one and fourpence in my pocket, and 
a pewter ring with a bit of red glass in it on 
my little finger. This jewel had been pre- 
sented to me by the object of my affections, on 
my birthday, when we had sworn to marry, 
but had foreseen family obstacles to our 
union, in her being (she was six years old) of 
the Wesleyan persuasion, while I was de- 
votedly attached to the Church of England. 
The one and fourpence were the remains of 
half-a-crown, presented on the same anni- 
versary by my godfather—a man who knew 
his duty and did it. 

Armed with these amulets, I made up my 
little mind to seek my fortune. When I had 
found it, I thought I would drive home ina 
coach and six, and claim my bride. I cried a 
little more at the idea of such a triumph, but 
soon dried my eyes and came out of the court 
to pursue my plans. These were, first to go 
(as a species of investment) and see the 
Giants in Guildhall, out of whom I felt it not 
improbable that some prosperous adventure 
would arise ; failing that contingency, to try 
about the City for any opening of a 
Whittington nature ; baffled in that too, to go 
into the army as a drummer. 

So, I began to ask my way to Guildhall : 
which I thought meant, somehow, Gold or Gol- 
den Hall ; I was too knowing to ask my way 
to the Giants, for I felt it would make people 
laugh. I remember how immensely broad 
the streets seemed now I was alone, how 


lost, comes as freshly on me now as it did|high the houses, how grand and mysterious 
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everything. When I came to Temple Bar, 
it took me half-an-hour to stare at it, 
and I left it unfimished evem then. I had 
read about heads being exposed on the top of 
Temple Bar, and it seemed a wicked old 
place, albeit a noble monument of archi- 
tecture and a paragon of utility. When at 
last I got away from it, behold, I came, the 
next minute, on the ‘ave at St. Dunstan’s ! 
Who could see those obliging monsters strike 
upon the bellsand go? Between the quarters 
there was the toyshop to look at—still there, 
at this present writing, in a new form—and 
even when that enchanted spot was escaped 
from, after an hour and more, then Saint 
Paul’s arose, and how was I to get beyond 
its dome, or to take my eyes from its cross of 
gold? I found it a long journey to the 
Giants, and a slow one. 

I came into their presence at last, and 
gazed up at them with dread and veneration. 
They looked better tempered, and were alto- 
gether more shiny-faced, than I had expected ; 
but they were very big, and, as I judged their 
pedestals to be about forty feet high, I con- 
sidered that they would be very big indeed if 
they were walking on the stone pavement. 
£ was in a state of mind as to these 
and all such figures, which I suppose holds 
equally with most children. While I knew 
them to be images made of something that 
was not flesh and blood, I still invested them 
with attributes of life—with consciousness of 


my being there, for example, and the power of 


keeping a sly eye upon me. Being very tired 
I got into the corner under Magog, to be out 
of the way of his eye, and fell asleep. 

When [ started up after a long nap, I 
thought the giants were roaring, but it was 
only the City. The place was just the 
same as when I fell asleep: no beanstalk, no 
fairy, no princess, no dragon, no opening in 
life of any kind. So, being hungry, T thought 
I would buy something to eat, and bring it 
in there and eat it, before going forth to see’ 
my fortune on the Whittington plan. 

I was not ashamed of buying a penny 
roll in a baker’s shop, but I looked into a 
number of cooks’ shops before I could muster 
courage to go into one. At last, I saw a pile 
of cooked sausages in a window with the 
label, “ Small Germans, A Penny.” Embol- 
dened by knowing what to ask for, I went in 
and said, “If you please will you sell me a 
small German ?” which they did, and [ took 
it a in paper in my pocket, to Guild- 

The giants were still lying by, in their sly 
way, pretending to take no notice, so I sat 
down in another corner, when what should I 
see before me but a dog with his ears cocked. 
He was a black dog, with a bit of white over 
one eye, and bits of white and tan in his paws, 
and he wanted to play—frisking about me, 
rubbing his nose against me, dodging at me 
sideways, shaking his head and pretending to 
run away backwards, and making himself 
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good-naturedly ridiculous, as if he had 
no consideration for himself, but wanted 
to raise my spirits. Now, wher I saw 
this dog I thought of Whittington, and 
felt that things were coming right; I en- 
couraged him by saying “ Hi, boy!” “ Poor 
fellow!” “Good dog!” and was satisfied 
that he was to be my dog for ever afterwards, 
and that he would help me to seek my 
fortune. 

Very much comforted by this (I had cried 
a little at odd times ever since I was lost), I 
took the small German out of my pocket, and | 
began my dinner by biting off a bit and 
throwing it to the dog, who immediatel 
swallowed it with a one-sided jerk, like a pill. | 
While I took a bit myself, and he looked 
me in the face for a second piece, I com | 
sidered by what name I should call him. I 
thought Merrychance would be an expressive 
name, under the circumstances; and I way | 
elated, I recollect, by inventing such a good | 
one, when Merrychance began to growl at | 
me in a most ferocious manner. 

I wondered he was not ashamed of himself, | 
but he didn’t care for that ; on the contrary | 
he growled a good deal more. With his 
mouth watering, and his eyes glistening, and 
his nose ina very damp state, and his head | 
very much on one side, he sidled about on | 
the pavement in a threatening manner and | 
growled at me, until he suddenly made a sna 
at the small German, tore it out of my han 
and went off with it. He never came back 
to help me seek my fortune. From that hour | 
to the present, when I am forty years of age, 
I have never seen my faithful Merrychance 
again. 

I felt very lonely. Not so much for the 
loss of the small German though it was | 
delicious, (I knew nothing about highly- | 
peppered horse at that time) as on account 
of Merrychance’s disappointing meso cruelly; | 
for I had hoped he would do every friendly 
thing but speak, and perhaps even come to 
that. I cried a little more, and began to wish 
that the object of my affections had been lost 
with me, for company’s sake, But, then I | 
remembered that ske could not go into the | 
army as adrummer; and I dried my eyes and | 
ate my loaf. Coming out, I met amilkwoman, | 
of whom I bought a pennyworth of milk; | 
quite set up again by my repast, I began to 
roam about the City, and to seek my fortune 
in the Whittington direction. 

When I go into the City, now, it makes me | 
sorrowful to think that I am quite an artful 
wretch. Strolling about it as a lost child, [ 
thought of the British Merchant and the 
Lord Mayor, and was full of reverence. 
Strolling about it now, I laugh at the sacred 
liveries of state,and get indignant with the 
corporation as one of the strongest practical 
jokes of the present day. What did I know 
then, about the multitude who are always 
being disappointed in the City; who are 
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toreceive money there,and whose expectations House with my timid steps—roaming down 
are never fulfilled? What did I know then, into Austin Friars, and wondering how the 
| about that wonderful person, the friend in Friars used to like it—ever staring at the 
the City, who is to do so many things for so} British merchants, and never tired of the 
many people ; who is to get this one into a|shops—I rambled on, all through the day. 
post at home, and that one into a post abroad ;' In such stories as I made, to account for the 
| who is to settle with this man’s creditors, | different places, I believed as devoutly as in 
_ provide for that man’s son, and see that other | the City itself. I particularly remember that 
man paid ; who is to“ throw himself” into this) when I found myself on "Change, and saw 
grand Joint-Stock certainty, and is to put his | the shabby people sitting under the placards 
name down on that Life Assurance Directory, | about ships, I settled that they were Misers, 
| and never does anything predicted of him ?| who had embarked all their wealth to go and 
What did I know, then, about him as the| buy gold-dust or something of that sort, 
friend of gentlemen, Mosaic Arabs and | and were waiting for their respective captains 
| others, usually to be seen at races, and chiefly | to come and tell them that they were ready 
residing in the neighbourhood of Red Lion) to set sail. I observed that they all munched 
Square ; and as being unable to discount | dry biscuits, and I thought it was to keep off 
the whole amount of that paper in money, | sea-sickness, 
| but as happening to have by himacask of} This was very delightful ; but it still pro- 
| remarkable fine sherry, a dressing-case, and | duced no result according to the Whittington 
| a Venus by Titian, with which he would be| precedent. There wasa dinner preparing at 
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| willing to make up the balance? Had I ever| the Mansion House, and when I peeped in at 
| heard of him, in those innocent days, as con- | a grated kitchen window, and saw the men 
| fiding imformation (which never by any/cooks at work in their white caps, my heart 
chance turned out to be in the remotest| began to beat with hope that the Lord 


degree correct) to solemn bald men, who, Mayor, or the Lady Mayoress, or one of the 
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mysteriously imparted it to breathless dinner ' young Princesses their daughters, would 
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| tables? No. Had I ever learned to dread 
him as a shark, disregard him as a humbug, 
and know him fora myth? NotI. Had I 
ever heard of him as associated with tight- 
ness in the money market, gloom in consols, 
|| the exportation of gold, or that rock ahead in 
| everybody’s course, the bushel of wheat? 
Never. Had I the least idea what was meant 
by such terms as jobbery, rigging the market, 
cooking accounts, getting up a dividend, 
making things pleasant, and the like? Not 
the slightest. Should I have detected in Mr. 
Hupson himself, a staring carcase of golden 
veal? By no manner of means. The City 
was to me a vast emporium of precious stones 
and metals, casks and bales, honour and 
generosity, foreign fruits and spices. Every 
merchant and banker was a compound of Mr, 
Fitz-Warren and Sinbad the Sailor. Smith, 
Payne, and Smith, when the wind was fair 
for Barbary and the captain present, were 
in the habit of calling their servants together 
(the cross cook included) and asking them to 

oduce their little shipments. Glyn and 

alifax had personally undergone great hard- 





|look out of an upper apartment and direct 
me to be taken in. But, nothing of the kind 
occurred. It was not until I had been 
| peeping in some time that one of the cooks 
|called to me (the window was open) “Cut 
| away, you sir!” which frightened me so, on 
account of his black whiskers, that I instantly 
obeyed. 

After that, I came to the India House, and 
asked a boy what it was, who made faces and 
pulled my hair before he told me, and behaved 
altogether in an ungenteel and discourteous 
manner. Sir James Hogg himself might 
have been satisfied with the veneration in 
which I held the India House. I had no 
‘doubt of its being the most wonderful, the 
| most. magnanimous, the most incorruptible, 
| the most practically disinterested, the most 
|in all respects astonishing, establishment on 
the face of theearth. I understood the nature 
of an oath, and would have sworn it to be 
one entire and perfect chrysolite. 

Thinking much about boys who went to 
|India, and who immediately, without being 
sick, smoked pipes like curled-up bell-ropes, 


ships in the valley of diamonds. Baring} terminating in a large cut-glass sugar basin 
brothers had seen Rocs’ eggs and travelled | upside down, I got among the outfitting shops. 
with caravans. Rothschild had sat in the There, I read the lists of things that were 
Bazaar at Bagdad with rich stuffs for sale ;| necessary for an India-going boy, and when I 
and a veiled lady from the Sultan’s harem, | came to “one brace of pistols,” thought what 
riding on a donkey, had fallen in love with| happiness to be reserved for such a fate! 
him. Still no British merchant seemed at all dis- 
Thus I wandered about the City, like a| posed to take me into his house. The only 
child in a dream, staring at the British | exception was a chimney-sweep—he looked 
merchants, and inspired by a mighty faith in|at me as if he thought me suitable to his 
the marvellousness of everything. Up courts| business ; but I ran away from him. 
and down courts—in and out of yards and| I suffered very much, all day, from boys; 
little squares—peeping into counting-house | they chased me down turnings, brought me to 
passages and running away—poorly feeding} bay in doorways, and treated me quite sav- 
the echoes in the court of the South Sea|agely, though I am sure I gave them no 
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offence. One boy, who had a stump of black- 
lead pencil in his pocket, wrote his mother’s 
name and address (as he said) on my white 
hat, outside the crown. Mrs. BLorEs, WoopEN 
Lec Wa.xK, Topacco-sToPpPpER Row, W APPING. 
And I couldn’t rub it out. 

I recollect resting in a little churchyard 
after this persecution, disposed to think upon 
the whole, that if I and the object of my 
affections could be buried there together, at 
once, it would be comfortable. But, another 
nap, and a pump, and a bun, and above all 
a picture that I saw, brought me round again. 

I must have strayed by that time, as I recal 
my course, into Goodman’s Fields, or some- 
where thereabouts. The picture represented 
a scene in a play then performing at a theatre 
in that neighbourhood which is no longer in 
existence. It stimulated me to go to that 
theatre and see that play. I resolved, as there 
seemed to be nothing doing in the Whittington 
way, that on the conclusion of the entertain- 
ments I would ask my way to the barracks, 
knock at the gate, and tell them that I 
understood they were in want of drummers, 
and there I was. I think I must have been 
told, but I know I believed, that a sold‘er 
was always on duty, day and night, bel.ind 
every barrack-gate, with a shilling ; and that 
a boy who could by any means be prevailed 
on to accept it, instantly became a drummer, 
unless his father paid four hundred pounds. 

I found out the theatre—of its external 


appearance I only remember the loyal initials 
G. R. untidily painted in yellow ochre on the 
front—and waited, with a pretty large crowd, 
for the opening of the gallery doors. The 
greater part of the sailors and others compo- 
sing the crowd, were of the lowest description, 


and their conversation was not improving ; 
but I understood little or nothing of what 
was bad in it then, and it had no depraving 
influence on me. I have wondered since, how 
long it would take, by means of such associa- 
tion, to corrupt a child nurtured as I had been, 
and innocent as I was. 

Whenever I saw that my appearance 
attracted attention, either outside the doors 
or afterwards within the theatre, I pretended 
to look out for somebody who was taking care 
of me, and from whom I was separated, and 
to exchange nods and smiles with that 
creature of my imagination. This answered 
very well. I had my sixpence clutched in my 
hand ready to pay; and when the doors 
opened, with a clattering of bolts, and some 
screaming from women in the crowd, I went 
on with the current like a straw. My 
sixpence was rapidly swallowed up in the 
money-taker’s pigeon-hole, which looked to 
me like a sort of mouth, andI got into the 
freer staircase above, and ran on (as every- 
body else did) to get a good place. When I 
came to the back of the gallery, there were 
very few people in it, and the seats looked so 
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that I held by one of them in a terrible fright, 
However, there was a good-natured cal 
with a young woman, who gave me his hand, 
and we all three scrambled over the seats to. 
gether down into the corner of the first row, 
The baker was very fond of the young wom 
and kissed her a good deal in the course of 
the evening. 

I was no sooner comfortably settled, than 
a weight fell upon my mind, which tormented 
it most dreadfully, and which I must explain, 
It was a benefit night—the benefit of the 
comic actor—a little fat man with a ve 
large face and, as I thought then, the smallest 
and most diverting hat that ever was seen, 
This comedian, for the gratification of his 
friends and patrons, had undertaken to si 
a comic song on a donkey’s back, and after- 
wards to give away the donkey so distin- 
guished, by lottery. In this lottery, every 
person admitted to the pit and gallery hada 
chance. On paying my sixpence, I had re- 
ceived the number, forty-seven ; and I now 
thought, in a perspiration of terror, what 
should I ever do if that number was to come 
up the prize, and I was to win the donkey! 

It made me tremble all over to think 
of the possibility of my good fortune. I 
knew I never could conceal the fact of my 
holding forty-seven, in case that number came 
up because, not to speak of my confusion, 
which would immediately condemn me, I had 
shewn my number to the baker. Then, I 
pictured to myself the being called upon to 
come down on the stage and receive the 
donkey. I thought how all the people would 
shriek when they saw it had fallen to a little 
fellow like me. How should I lead him out— 
for of course he wouldn’t go? If he began 
to bray, what should I do? If he kicked, 
what would become of me? Suppose he 
backed into the stage-door, and stuck there, 
with me upon him ? For I felt that if I won 
him, the comic actor would have me on his 
back, the moment he could touch me. Then 
if I got him out of the theatre, what was I to 
do with him? How was I to feed him? 
Where was I to stable him? It was bad 
enough to have gone astray by myself, but 
to go astray with a donkey, too, was a cala- 
mity more tremendous than I could bear to 
contemplate. 

These apprehensions took away all my plea- 
sure in the first piece. When the ship came 
on—a real man-of-war she was called in the 
bills—and rolled prodigiously in a very 
heavy sea, I couldn’t, even in the terrors of 
the storm, forget the donkey. It was awful 
to see the sailors pitching about, with tele 
scopes and speaking trumpets (they looked 
very tall indeed aboard the man-of-war), and 
it was awful to suspect the pilot of treachery, 
though impossible to vale it, for when he 
cried—“ We are lost! To the raft, to the 
raft! A thunderbolt has struck the main- 


horribly steep, and so like a diving arrange-| mast!”—I myself saw him take the main-mast 


ment to send me, headforemost, into the pit, ' 


out of its socket and drop it overboard ; but 
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even these impressive circumstances paled 
| before my dread of the donkey. Even, when 
_ the good sailor (and he was very good) came 
_ to good fortune, and the bad sailor (and he 
was very bad) threw himself into the ocean 


| from the summit of a curious rock, presenting 


| something of the appearance of a pair of 


| steps, I saw the dreadful donkey through my 


tears. 


At last the time came when the fiddlers 


| struck up the comic song, and the dreaded 
| animal, with new shoes on, as I inferred from 


the noise they made, came clattering in with 


| the comic actor on his back. He was dressed 
| out with ribbons (I mean the donkey was) and 
| as he persisted in turning his tail to the 
| audience, the comedian got off him, turned 
| about, and sitting with his face that way, 
| sang the song three times, amid thunders of 





applause. All this time, I was fearfully 
agitated ; and when two pale people, a good 
deal splashed with the mud of the streets, 
were invited out of the pit to superintend the 
drawing of the lottery, and were received with 


| around of laughter from everybody else, I could 
_ have begged and prayed them to have mercy 
| on me, and not draw number forty-seven. 


But, I was soon put out of my pain now, for 


| a gentleman behind me, in a flannel jacket 
| and a yellow neck-kerchief, who had eaten 


two fried soles and all his pockets-full of nuts 
before the storm began to rage, answered to 
the winning number, and went down to take 
possession of the prize. This gentleman had 
appeared to know the donkey, rather, from 
the moment of his entrance, and had taken a 
great interest in his proceedings ; driving him 
to himself, if I use an intelligible phrase, and 
saying, almost in my ear, when he made 
any mistake, “ Kum up, you precious Moke. 
Kum up!” He was thrown by the donkey 
on first mounting him, to the great delight 
of the audience (including myself), but 
rode him off with great skill afterwards, 
and soon returned to his seat quite calm. 


| Calmed myself by the immense relief I had 


sustained, [ enjoyed the rest of the perform- 
ance very much indeed. I remember there 
were a good many dances, some in fetters and 
some in roses, and one by a most divine little 
creature, who made the object of my affections 
look but common-place. In the concluding 
drama, she re-appeared as a boy, (in arms, 
mostly), and was fought for, several times. [ 
rather think a Baron wanted to drown her, 
and was on various occasions prevented by 
the comedian, a ghost, a Newfoundland dog, 
anda church bell. I only remember beyond 
this, that I wondered where the Baron ex- 
pected to go to, and that he went there in 
ashower of sparks. The lights were turned 
out while the sparks died out, and it appeared 
to me as if the whole play—ship, donkey, 
men and women, divine little creature, and all 
—were a wonderful firework that had gone 
off, and left nothing but dust and darkness 
behind it. 
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It was late when I got out into the streets, 
and there was no moon, and there were no 
stars, and the rain fell heavily. When I 
emerged from the dispersing crowd, the ghost 
and the baron had an ugly look in my remem- 
brance ; I felt unspeakably forlorn ; and now, 
for the first time, my little bed and the dear 
familiar faces came before me, and touched 
my heart. By daylight, I had never thought 
of the grief at home. I had never thought of 
my mother, I had never thought of anything 
but adapting myself to the circumstances in 
which I found myself, and going to seek my 
fortune. 

For a boy who could do nothing but ery, 
and run about, saying “O I am lost!” to 
think of going into the army was, I felt sen- 
sible, out of the question. I abandoned the 
idea of asking my way to the barracks—or 
rather the idea abandoned me — and ran 
about, until I found a watchman in his box. 
It is amazing to me, now, that he should 
have been sober ; but I am inclined to think 
he was too feeble to get drunk. 

This venerable man took me to the nearest 
watchhouse ;—I say he took me, but in fact I 
took him, for when I think of us in the rain, 
I recollect that we must have made a eompo- 
sition, like a vignette of Infancy leading Age. 
He had a dreadful cough, and was obliged to 
lean against a wall, whenever it came on. 
We got at last to the watch-house, a warm 
and drowsy sort of place embellished with 
great-coats and rattles hanging up. When 
a paralytic messenger had been sent to make 
ao about me, I fell asleep by the fire, 
and awoke no more until my eyes opened on 
my father’s face. This is literally and exactly 
how I went astray. They used to say I 
was an odd child, and I suppose Iwas. I am 
an odd man perhaps. 

Shade of Somebody, forgive me for the 
disquiet I must have caused thee! When I 
stand beneath the Lion, even now, I see thee 
rushing up and down, refusing to be com- 
forted. I have gone astray since, many times, 
and farther afield. May I therein have 
given less disquiet to others, than herein I 
gave to thee! 


SOMETHING DIVINE. 


I vo believe that neither quinine nor saline 
draughts were so effectual in curing me of the 
marsh fever which prostrated me in Rome, 
as the good little stories my excellent Doctor 


used to tell me. One of his best was about a 
servant-maid. 

Maria, the heroine, was the daughter of a 
farmer ; but became, at a very early age, the 
servant of a sculptor of some celebrity in his 
day, named Pulci, who had removed from 
Florence to Rome to court inspiration in the 
Metropolis of Art, for a great work. He was 
a grave, serious man; and, after having in- 
structed Maria in the duties required of her, 
retired within himself, and allowed her to do 
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558 {Conducted by 
pretty much as she liked; so that she go- assist her in her duties, let go the dish that 
verned his little household in her own way. | held the stewed prunes, and broke it, splashing 
She was a comely girl, of quiet manners,|the rich red juice over her own white 
and soon became a favourite with all | stockings. 
Pulci’s visitors. The engraver Savorini was “Are they quite spoiled?” inquired 
struck with love at first sight for her, and|Savorini. She gave him a familiar push, as 
offered to make her his wife; but she | if she was removing one of her father’s 
replied calmly that she had engaged with | heifers out of her way. “Let her alone!” 
Signor Pulci to be his servant for three years, cried Pulci. “We must not punish her for 
and could not think of breaking her engage- her accident. She has not chipped a statue 
ment. “I will finda substitute,” said Savo-|or a model since she has been with me.” 
rini. “I cannot be replaced,” she replied.| “I would rather break one of my own 
The engraver called her a Proserpine of limbs,” sheexclaimed. “ Brava!” cried they 
pride; and his courtship ended for the |all ; and, after complimenting her, they went 
time. on talking of their art, as cheerily as if they 
Master Pulci was busy with an important |had not been disappointed of stewed prunes, | 
group; the subject being Religion eaning | Meanwhile, Maria became more a more | 
upon Science and Art—an allegory which| convinced that there was a spark of some- 
Italians are fond of developing. Although | thing divine within her. 
not a first-class sculptor, he still occupied a| From that time she began in secret—in 
sufficient rank to bring him in contact) her own little bed-room—to endeavour to | 
with all the celebrated artists of the day,| produce some of the forms of beauty that 
who used to come from time to time to) filled her mind. The clay became life-like in | 
his studio. Maria was often called in for) her hands; and, in a very short time, she | 
one purpose or another, and listened greedily almost started with surprise at beholding a | 
to their animated discourses on genius and lovely countenance looking out from the | 
its consequent fame. From the very outset unformed mass which she had placed on her | 
she began to feel yearnings after earthly | window-sill. A natural fear of being ridiculed 
immortality. A year, however, passed before and repressed, prevented her from confiding 
a definite plan succeeded to her vague|her projects and her studies to her master, | 
impulses. But her secret was too troublesome to be 
One day Pulci invited some of his friends | kept entirely to herself. At first she thought 
to dinner, Savorini amongst the rest. The|of the engraver Savorini ; and possibly it 
meal was taken in the studio, and the con-| would have been well had his honest love | 
versation naturally turned upon art. All spoke | then found favour in her eyes. But the re- | 
enthusiastically ; for all were Italians, and|membrances of his rough gallantries made 
were deeply devoted to their various depart-|her fearful of confiding in him. There was 
ments. Savorini, who still retained a strong | Caterina, the daughter of Angela ; but, when 
sentiment for Maria, and perhaps wished to| she came to gossip of evenings, all her talk 
dazzle her (she was moving quietly to and | wasabout the handsome cavaliers who looked 
fro performing her usual duties ; but listening | at her in church—impious men—and followed 
to all that was said with respectful attention) | her home, trying to talk nonsense. 
rather exaggerated the dignity and the/|not a proper confidante; so she chose ‘my 
oe of the profession to which they all} old doctor, Corona, who had attended her 
longed. Kings and emperors, the Pope|in an illness, and had won her confidence by 
himself, he said, ranked below great artists ;| his benevolent manners. She went to him, 








This was | 





and it was better to have produced that Diana | 
—pointing to a clay model, which Pulci had | 
just finished—than to guide the councils of 
nations. “I place my art,” he added, “not 
quite on an equality with yours, signori, but 
1 own no superiors except you ; for [ also feel 
that I have a spark of something divine 
within me.” 

He talked much in this strain, being ex- 
cited by the good Lachryma Christi and by 
the presence of Maria. Although the girl 
admired what he said, she in no wise set it| 
down to his account in the way he would | 
have desired. She looked upon him only as 
an interpreter of truth, and went about the 
reom—and backward and forward between | 
it and the kitchen—pondering whether she 
had not also a spark of somethipg divine 
within her. “Yes, I have it!” she said at 
length. As she said this, she pushed against 
Angela, an old dame who had come in to 





made him promise secrecy as if she had been 
going to confess a murder, and revealed that 
she felt the power to become a great artist. 

“My fame will fill the world,” said she. 

“ But will it fill your heart ?” 

“ That is full already—of hope.” 

He saw that she did not come for advice 
but encouragement ; and he encouraged her. 
He would have preferred had she told 
all to Master Pulci; but that artist, though 
good and kind, had something cold and 
satirical in his manner, “ He will never 
believe in me,” said Maria, “until he sees 
that Ican do something. He is not a man 
of faith. Besides, who will admit genius in 
the person that cooks one’s dinner? ‘These 
hands that have made so many messes can do 
nothing but spoil marble, he will think.” 

“She must take care,” thought Corona, 
“not to deceive herself as to the motive that 
makes her unwilling to communicate her 
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| one else ever suspected that the girl had 


SOMETHING DIVINE. 


Charles Dickens } 
ambition to her master. 
she hopes to dazzle him.” 
But the Doctor was mistaken. Maria’s 
whole being was, from that time forward, | 
devoted to art and art alone. It is true that | 
she did not fail to perform her household 
duties ; but she did so mechanically, and, if 
Master Pulci had been anything of a gour- 
mand or a fidget, he would have found daily 
grounds of complaint. However, matters 
went on very well; and neither he nor any 


If I mistake not, 





turned her bedroom into a studio, and that 
she was robbing herself of sleep in order to 
make up for the hours necessarily lost in the 
day-time. Savorini alone noticed that her 
cheeks grew pale, and that her eyes gleamed 
with unnatural brilliancy. “Her soul is 
wearing out her body, Doctor,” said he to 
Corona. The doctor assented sorrowfully, 
without daring to betray the secret. 

Maria afterwards said that her life seemed 
to have begun only from the time when she 
perceived the presence of the “ divine spark ” 
in her. All the former years faded from her 
remembrance. Her imagination became filled 
with beautiful forms. Her ears were ever 


| open to catch words of instruction from her 


| master or his visitors. 


Her eyes greedily 


| devoured the models that surrounded her. 


She took Pulci’s books, one by one, to her 
room, and learned ail that they could teach 
her. Whenever she went forth, it was to 
some church, or to the Vatican, to admire the 
achievements of the schools, 

At length she felt herself sufficiently pre- 
pared to attempt original productions, and 
she began to model a statue of Minerva, A 
practised hand would probably have produced 
a result as good as hers in a much shorter 
time; but she was ignorant of routine, and 
many accidents retarded her work. How- 
ever, as time proceeded, the figure grew under 
her hands ; and, day by day, the consciousness 
of her own genius increased within her. Her 
determination was to send the figure to the 
annual competition for the prize—secretly— 
in order that she might hear the impartial 
opinion of the judges. The difficulties in her 
way were immense, But she overcame them 
all; and, when one day Master Pulci was 
absent, some porters, sent by Dr. Corona, 
came and took away her model. Thus it was 
removed to the exhibition hall without acci- 
dent. 

Maria entered with the crowd on the 
appointed day, and contrived to place herself 
near to her statue. Her ambition did not 
extend to winning the prize. All she dared 
to hope was to escape ridicule. But her 
astonishment was indescribable on perceiving 


by degrees all the connoisseurs collect round! Raimondo. 


her Minerva, and begin to speak enthusias- 
tically in its praise. "The judges stood before 
it in their turn, There was an unanimous 
cry of admiration. Her heart swelled mightily 
within her, and it was with difficulty she 
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could repress her pride and exultation. These 
came to their height when the prize was 
unanimously given to her statue ; and a crier 
began to exclaim, “Let the sculptor of 
the Minerva declare himself!” It then 
struck her—in her confusion—-that a woman 
had no right to compete, and she hastened 
away wanes 

Her object, however, was gained. She was 
now sure that she had not deceived herself 
by a false idea of her own merit ; and she 
saw in the future a long series of triumphs. 
Doctor Corona, who had watched her, fol- 
lowed and complimented her. Even he had 
not dared to admire her work until public 
opinion had crowned it. He went with her 
to the studio of Pulci; and there she threw 
herself on her knees before her master, and 
confessed the truth. He at first thought she 
was mad; and it was not until Dr. Corona 
confirmed her statement, that he could be- 
lieve that his servant-girl Maria had won the 
first prize of sculpture by the unanimous vote 
of the first artists of Rome ! 

The news soon spread through the city ; 
and Savorini came hastily to compliment the 
young artist. She allowed him to embrace 
her, and listened gratefully when he said, 
“She must be at once raised from her menial 
capacity. It is impossible to deprive the arts 
of this wonder.” He did not now repeat his 
declaration of affection; but he seemed to 
claim a right to watch over her future for- 
tunes. Pulci at once agreed to look out for 
another servant; but Maria refused to quit 
his house. “I will superintend everything 
still,” she said. , 

The three supped together pleasantly that 
evening ; and Savorini began the well-known 
etching which represents Maria sitting at the 
feet of her Minerva, pausing in her work to 
admire it. Next day, all the élite of Roman 
art came flocking to hail their new comrade. 
For some months, indeed, the fashionable 
society of the city talked of nothing else but 
this pleasant story ; and it became a popular 
opinion that Maria would equal or surpass 
the greatest masters. There was some exag- 
geration in this. The causes which would 
have made them refuse to acknowledge her 
talent, before her public triumph, induced 
them to magnify it now. It seemed so extra- 
ordinary that a servant-girl from the Cam- 
pagna di Roma could do anything, that people 
began to suppose nothing was too great for 
her to perform. Even old Nosotti, Maria’s 
father, undertook a journey to Rome for the 
purpose of seeing his daughter, and looked 
in at St. Peter’s by the way. She received him 
with delight ; but shook her head when he 
suggested that she might now marry farmer 
Savorini, who was by, ventured 
a hope on his own account, and he whispered 
something in her ear. She smiled faintly ; 
and, giving him her hand, said: “If you ask 
me again in six months I will say, yes!” He 
did not understand. 
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The truth was, that the divine spark was 
burning too fiercely within. In vain Dr. 
Corona exerted his art and endeavoured, 
moreover, to wean Maria for awhile from the 
studio. The hectic flush and the brilliant 
eyes proved true prophets. 

The Minerva was the only work of the ser- 
vant Maria; who died on the twelfth of May, 
aighteen hundred and one. 


WHY SHAVE? 


‘THERE are misguided men—and I am one 
of them—who defile daily their own beards, 
rasp them away as fast as they peep out from 
beneath the skin, mix them ignominiously 
with soap-suds, and cause them to be cast 
away with the offscourings of the house. We 
are at great pains and trouble to do this, and 
we do it unwillingly, knowing that wi 
deprive our faces of an ornament, and more 
or less suspecting that we take away from 
ourselves something given to us by nature 
for our use and our advantage ; as indeed we 
do. Nevertheless, we treat our beards as so 
much dirt that has to be removed daily from 
our persons, for no other reason than because | 
it is the custom of the country ; or, because | 
we wish (according to the French philosopher | 
whom we largely quote in another paper in 
this number), because we strive to make our- 
selves prettier by assimilating our appear-| 
ance to that of women. 

I am no friend to gentlemen who wilfully 


renin kaaieoaibatiginsintsinasiineesamncasaniipegtata aaa 
|to use their barbers for the pruning and 
| trimming than for the absolute removal of 
| the beard, and of that ornament upon the 


upper lip which they termed the mystax, and 


which we call—using the same name that they 


gave to it, slightly corrupted—moustache. 
the best days of Greece few but the philoso- 
sophers wore unpruned beards. A large 
flowing beard and a large flowing mantle 
were in those times as naturally and essen- 
tially a part of the business of a philosopher, 
as a signboard is part in these days of the 


joke recorded of an emperor, who having been 
|long teazed by an importunate talker, asked 
him who or what he was. 


mantle that I am a philosopher ? ”—“ I see the 
| beard and mantle,” said the emperor, “ but 
the philosopher, where is he ?” 

The idea that there existed a connection 
between a man’s vigour of mind and body, 
aud the vigour of growth in his beard, was 
confirmed by the fact that Socrates, the 
wisest of the Greek oe earned pre- 
eminently the title of the be 
races of men capable of growing rich crops 
on the chin, the beard has always been re- 
garded more or less as a type of power. 
Some races, as the Mongolians, do not get 


hairs, and are as likely then to pluck them 
out after the fashion of some northern 
tribes, as to esteem them in an exaggerated 





affect external oddity, while they are within 
all dull and comgnonplace. I am not dis-| 
posed by carrying’ a beard myself to beard | 
public opinion, But opinions may change ;| 
we were not always a nation of shavers. | 
‘The day may again come when “’T will be 
merry in hall, when beards wag all,” and 
Britons shall no more be slaves to razors. 

I have never read of savages who shaved | 
themselves with flints; nor have I been able 
to discover who first introduced among civil-| 
ised men the tonsure of the chin, The shaven 
polls and faces of ecclesiastics date from the 
dime of Pope Anacletus, who introduced the 
custom upon the same literal authority of 
scripture that still causes women to wear 
bonnets in our churches, that they may not 
pray uncovered. Saint Paul, in the same 
chapter, further asks the Corinthians, “ Doth 
not even nature itself teach you, that, if a 
man have long hair it is a shame unto him ?” 
Pope <Anacletus determined, therefore, to 
xemove all shame from churchmen, by ordering 
them to go shaven altogether. The shaving 
of the beard by laymen was, however, a prac- 
tice much more ancient. The Greeks taught 
shaving to the Romans, and Pliny records 
that the first Greek barbers were taken from 
Sicily to Rome by Publius Ticinius, in the 
four hundred and fifty-fourth year after the 
duilding of the city. The Greeks, however— 
certainly it was so with them in the time of 
Alexander—seem to have been more disposed 





China. In the world’s history the bearded 


In | 


| business of a publican. So there is a small | 


The man replied | 


in pique, “ Do you not see by my beard and | 


arded. Among | 


more than twenty or thirty thick coarse | 


way, as has been sometimes the case in | 


races have at all times been the most impor- | 


tant actors, and there is no part of the body 
which on the whole they have shown more 
readiness to honour. 


Among many nations, | 


and through many centuries, development of | 


beard has been thought indicative of the 


development of strength, both bodily and | 


mental, 
ing the strength of Samson was made to rest 
in his hair, The beard became naturally 


honoured, inasmuch as it is a characteristic | 


feature of the chief of the two sexes (I speak 
as an ancient), of man, and of man only, in 
the best years of his life, when he is capable 
of putting forth his independent energies. As 
years multiply and judgment ripens the beard 


grows, and with it grows, or ought to grow, | 
Grey beards | 


every man’s title to respect. 
became thus so closely connected with the 
idea of mature discretion, that they were 
taken often as its sign or cause ; and thus it 
was fabled of the wise king Numa, that he 
was gray-haired even in his youth, 

To revert to the subject of shaving. Tacitus 
says that in his time the Germans cut, their 
beards. In our times among that people the 
growth of a beard, or at least of a good 
mystax or moustachio, had come by the year 
eighteen hundred and forty-eight to be 
regarded so much as a mark of aristocracy 
that after the revolutions of that year the 


In strict accordance with that feel- | 
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| Germans took to the obliteration of the vain 
| mark of distinction by growing hair on their 
| own chins and upper lips. 
| thus made significant in a new way. There 


Hairs have been 


are now such things to be scen on the Con- 
tinent as revolutionary beards, and not long 


| ago in a small German State, a barrister was 


denied a hearing because he stood up in his 
place in the law court, wearing a beard of the 
revolutionary cut. Not only custom, but 
even to this day law regulates the cultivation 
of the hair on many of our faces. There is 


| scarcely an army in Europe which is not 


subject to some regulations that affect the 
beard and whiskers. In England the chin 


| and, except in some regiments, the upper lip 
| has to be shaved ; elsewhere the beard is to 


be cultivated and the whiskers shaven. Such 
matters may have their significance. The 
most significant of whiskers are, however, 
those worn by the Jews in the East, and 
especially in Africa, who in accordance with 
a traditional superstition, keep them at an 
uniform level of about half an inch in length, 
and cut them into cabalistic characters 


| curiously scattered about over the face. 


As there are some communities especially 


| bestowing care and honour on the beard, and 





| Nomenon in nature, 
| head is finer, generally, than that on the 
| head of women, and if left uncut, would not 


| cherished. 
| Haynau were about half-a-yard long. 


others more devoted to the whiskers, so there 
are nations,as the Hungarian, in which the 
honour of the moustache is particularly 
The moustaches of General 
A 


| Hungarian dragoon who aspired to eminence 


in that way, and had nursed a pair of mous- 


| tachios for two years until they were only 


second to Haynau’s, fell asleep one day after 


| dinner with a cigar in his mouth. He awoke 
| with one of his fine nose tails so terribly 


burnt at the roots, that he was obliged after- 


| wards to resort to an art used by many of his 
| companions, and to fortify the weak moustache 


by twining into its substance artificial hair. 
Such freaks and absurdities are, of course, 


| inconsistent with the mature dignity of 


bearded men. Let us have whisker, beard, and 


| moustache, reverently worn, and trimmed 
| discreetly and with decency. I am not for the 
| cabalistic whisker, the Hungarian moustache, 
| ora beard like that worn by the Venetian 
| magnate, of whom Sismondi relates, that if 
| he did not lift it up, he would trip over it in 


walking. Still worse was the beard of the 


|| carpenter depicted in the Prince’s Court 
| at Eidam; who, because it was nine feet 
| long, was obliged, when at work, to sling 
| itabout him in a bag. <A beard like either 


of those is, however, very much of a phe- 
The hair of a man’s 


grow to nearly the same length. A woman’s 


| back-hair is an appurtenance entirely and 
| naturally feminine. 
| development of the hair upon the face of 
_ men, if left unchecked—although it would 


In the same way, the 


differ much in different climates, and in 


WHY SHAVE? 


different individuals—would very rarely go on 
to an extravagant extent. Shaving compels 
the hair to grow at an undue rate, It has 
been calculated that a man mows off in the 
course of a year about six inches-and-a-half 
of beard, so that a man of eighty would have 
chopped up in the course of his life a 
twenty-seven foot beard; twenty feet more, 
—— than would have sprouted, had he 
eft nature alone, and contented himself with 
so much occasional trimming as would be re- 
— by the just laws of cleanliness and 
epency. 

It has been erroneously asserted that 
a growth of beard would cover up the face, 
hide the expression of the features, and 
give a deceitful mark of uniform sedateness 
to the entire population. As for that last 
assertion, it is the direct reverse of what is 
true. Sir Charles Bell, in his essay on ex~ 
pression, properly observes that no one who 
has been present at an assembly of bearded 
men can have failed to remark the greater 
variety and force of the expressions they are 
able to convey. What can be more porten- 
tous, for example, than to see the brow cloud 
and the eyes flash and the nostrils dilate 
over a beard curling visibly with anger ? 
How ill does a smooth chin support at any 
time the character assumed by the remainder 
of the face, except it be a character of 
sanctimonious oiliness that does not belong 
honestly to man, or such a pretty chin as 
makes the charm that should belong only to 
a woman or a child ! 

Therefore I ask, why do we shave our 
beards? Why are we a bare-chinned people ? 
That the hair upon the face of man was 
given to him for sufficient reasons it will 
take but little time to show. It has various 
uses, physiological and mechanical. To take 
a physiological use first, we ma int out 
the fact that the formation of hair is one 
method of extruding carbon from the system, 
and that the external hairs aid after their 
own way in the work that has to be done by 
the internal lungs. Their use in this respect 
is not lessened by shaving; on the contrary, 
the elimination of carbon through the hairs 
of the face is made to go on with unnatural 
activity, because the natural effort to cover 
the chin with hair is increased in the vain 
struggle to remove the state of artificial 
baldness, as a hen goes on laying if her eggs- 
be taken from her, and the production of 
hair on the chin is at least quadrupled by 
the use of the razor. The natural balance 
is in this way destroyed. Whether the harm 
so done is great I cannot tell ; I do not know 
that it is, but the strict balance which 
nature keeps between the production of hair, 
and the action of the lungs, is too constant 
and rigid to be altogether insignificant. We 
have all had too much opportunity for 
noticing how in people whose lungs are con~ 
stitutionally weak, as in people with con- 
sumptive tendencies, the growth of hair is 
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excessive, even to the eyelashes. A skin 
covered with downy hair is one of the marks 
of a serofulous child, and who has not been 
saddened by the charm of the long eye- 
lashes over the lustrous eye of the consump- 
tive girl ! 

The very anomalies of growth show that 
the hair must fulfil more than a trifling 
purpose in the system. There has been an 
account published in the present century by 
Ruggieri, of a woman, twenty-seven years of 
age, who was covered from the shoulders to 
the knees with black woolly hair, like that of 
a. poodle dog. Very recently, a French 
physician has related the case of a young 
lady over whose skin, after a fever, hair grew 
so rapidly that, at the end of a month, she 
was covered with a hairy coat, an inch long, 
over every part of her body, except the face, 
the palms of the hands, and the soles of the 
feet. 

There are other less curious accounts of 


warmth of the body, and transmits very 
slowly any impression from without. The 
character of the hair depends very much 
upon the degree of protection needed by its 
possessor, The same hair—whether of head 


and soft, becomes after a little travel in hot 
climates crisp and curly, and will become 
smooth again after a return to cooler latitudes, 
By a natural action of the sun’s light and 
heat upon the hair that curliness is produced, 
and it is produced in proportion as it is 
required, until, as in the case of negroes 
under the tropical suns of Africa, each hair 
becomes so intimately curled up with its 
neighbours as to produce what we call a 
woolly head. All hair is wool, or rather all 
wool is hair, and the hair of the negro differs 
so much in appearance from that of the 
European, only because it is so much more 


more intimately intertwined. The more hair 
women who are obliged to shave regularly|curls, the more thoroughly does it form a 
once or twice a week ; and it may be asked | web in which a stratum of air lies entangled 
why are not all women compelled to shave?|to maintain an even temperature on the 
If beards and whiskers serve a purpose, why | surface of the brain. For that reason it is 
are they denied to women? That is a/madealaw of Nature, that the hair should 
question certainly not difficult to answer. | be caused to curl most in the hottest climates, 
For the same reason that the rose is painted} A protection of considerable importanee is 
and the violet perfumed, there are assigned | provided in the same way by the hair of the 
by nature to the woman attributes of grace | face to a large and important knot of nerves 


heightened by physical weakness, and to the | that lies under the skin near the angle of the | 
man attributes of dignity and strength. A|lower jaw, somewhere about the point of | 


thousand delicate emotions were to play! junction between the whiskers and the beard. 
about the woman’s mouth, expressions that | Man is born to work out of doors and in all 
would not look beautiful in man. We all) weathers, for his bread ; woman was created 
know that there is nothing more ridiculous to| for duties of another kind, which do not 


look at than a ladies’ man who assumes involve constant exposure to sun, wind, and | 
goes abroad | 


femininity to please his huge body of sisters,;rain. Therefore man only 
and wins their confidence by making himself) whiskered and bearded, with his face muffled 
quite one of their own set. The character of| by nature in a way that shields every sensitive 
woman’s beauty would be marred by hair| part alike from wind, rain, heat, or frost, 
upon the face ; moreover, what rest would} with a perfection that could be equalled by 
there be ever for an infant on the mother’s |no muffler of his own devising. The whisker- 


or beard—that is in Europe straight, smooth, | 


curled, and the distinct hairs are so much | 


bosom, tickled perpetually with a mother’s | less seldom can bear ee to a sharp 


beard? Not being framed for active bodily 
toil, the woman has not the man’s capacious 
lungs, and may need also less growth of hair. 
But the growth of hair in women really 
is not much less than in the other sex. 
The hair upon a woman's head is, as a 
general rule, coarser, longer, and the whole 


mass is naturally heavier than the hair upon | 


the head of a man. Here, by the way, I 
should like to hint a question, whether since 
what is gained in one place seems to be lost 


wind that strikes on the bare cheek. The 
numbness then occasioned by a temporary 
| palsy of the nerves has in many cases become 
|permanent ; I will say nothing of aches and 
| pains that otherwise affect the face or teeth. 
morning, no better summer shield or winter 
covering against the sun or storm can be 
| provided, than the hair which grows over 
those parts of the face which need protection 
and descends as beard in front of the neck 


| For man who goes out to his labour in the | 


in another, the increased growth at the chin | and chest, a defence infinitely more useful as 
produced by constant shaving may not help| well as more becoming than a cravat about 
to account for some part of the weakness of|the neck, or a prepared hareskin over the pit 
hair upon the crown, and of the tendency to|of the stomach. One of the finest living 
premature baldness which is so common in| prose-writers in our language suffered for 
English civilised society ? |many years from sore throat, which was 
The hair upon the scalp, so far as concerns| incurable, until following the advice of an 
its mechanical use, is no doubt the most| Italian surgeon, he allowed his beard to grow ; 
important of the hair-crops grown upon the/and Mr. Chadwick has pointed out the fact 
It preserves the brain from|that the sappers and miners of the French 





human body. 
all extremes of temperature, retains the! army, who are all men with fine beards, are 
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almost entirely free from affections of the| disfigured himself systematically throughout 


lungs and air-passages. 

Mr. Chadwick regards the subject entirely 
from a sanitary point of view.. He brought 
it under the discussion of the medical section 
engaged on sanitary inquiries at the York 
meeting of the British Association, and ob- 
tained among other supporf the concurrence 
of Dr. W. P. Alison of Edinburgh. We name 
that physician because he has since persuaded 
the journeymen masons of his own city to 
wear their beards as a preventive against 
consumption that prevailed among them. 

For that is another use of the moustache 
and beard. They protect the opening of the 
mouth, and filter the air for a man working 
in smoke or dust ofany kind ; they also act as 
arespirator, and prevent the inhalation into 
the lungs of air that is too frosty. Mr. Chad- 
wick, years ago, was led to the discussion of 
this subject by observing how in the case of 
some blacksmiths who wore beards and 
moustachios, the hair about the mouth was 
discoloured by the iron dust that had been 
eaught on its way into the mouth and Ings. 
The same observer has also pointed out and 
applied to his argument the fact that travellers 
wait, if necessary, until their moustachios 
have grown before they brave the sandy air 
of deserts. He conceives, therefore, that the 
absence of moustache and beard must involve 
a serious loss to labourers in dusty trades, 
such as millers and masons; to men employed 
in grinding steel and iron and to travellers 
on dusty roads. Men who retain the hair 
about the mouth are also, he says, much less 
liable to deeay, or achings of the teeth. To 
this list we would add, also, that apart from 
the incessant dust flying in town streets, and 
inseparable from town life, there is the smoke 
to be considered. Both dust and smoke do get 
into the lungs, and only in a small degree it 
is possible for them to be decomposed and 
removed by processes of life. The air pas- 
sages of a Manchester man, or of a resident 
in the city of London, if opened after death 
are found to be more or less coloured by the 
dirt that has been breathed. Perhaps it does 
not matter much ; but surely we had better 
not make dustholes or chimney funnels of our 
lungs. Beyond a certain point this introduc- 
tion of mechanical impurity into the delicate 
air passages does cause a morbid irritation, 
marked disease, and premature death. We 
had better keep our lungs clean altogether, 
and for that reason men working in cities 
would find it always worth while to retain 
the air filter supplied to them by nature for 
the purpose —the moustache and beard 
around the mouth. 

Surely enough has been here said to make it 
evident that the Englishman who, at the end 
of his days, has spent about an entire year of 
his life in seraping off his beard has worried 
himself to no purpose, has submitted to a 
painful, vexatious, and not merely useless, 

but actually unwholesome custom. He has 
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life, aecepted his share of unnecessary tic- 
doloreux and toothache, coughs and colds, has 
swallowed dust and inhaled smoke and fog 
out of complaisance to the social prejudice 
which happens just now to prevail. We all 
abominate the razor while we use it, and 
would gladly lay it down. Now, if we see 
clearly—and I think the fact is very clear— 
that the use of it isa great blunder, and if 
we are no longer such a slovenly people as to 
be afraid that, if we kept our beards, we 
should not wash, or comb, or trim them in a 
decent way, why can we not put aside our 
morning plague and irritate our skin no more 
as we now do ? 

I recommend nobody to grow a beard in 
such a way as to isolate himself in appearance 
from his neighbours. Moreover, I do not at 
all desire to bring about such a revolution as 
would make shaven chins as singular as 
bearded chins arenow. What I should much 
prefer would be the old Roman custom, which 
preserved ‘the first beard on a young man’s 
face until it became comely, and then left it 
entirely a matter of choice with him whether 
he would remain bearded or not. Though it 
would be wise in an adult man to leave off 
shaving, he must not expect after ten or 
twenty years of scraping at the chin, when he 
has stimulated each hair into undue coarse- 
ness and an undue rapidity of growth, that 
he can ever realise upon his own person the 
beauty of a virgin beard. If we could intro- 
duce now a reform, we, that have been inured 
to shaving, may develope very good black 
beards, most serviceable for all working 
purposes, and a great improvement on bald 
chins; but the true beauty of the beard 
remains to be developed in the next genera- 
tion on the faces of those who may be induced 
from the beginning to abjure the use or 
razors, 


LIGHTEN THE BOAT! 


SmakeE hands, pledge hearts, bid fond adieus, 
Speak with your brimming eyes ; 
To-morrow—and the dark deep sea 
Will echo with your sighs. 


To-morrow, and yon stately ship 
Will bear to other lands 
The kindred whom ye love so well: 
Breathe hopes, pledge hearts, shake hands ! 


The Fairy Queen stands out to sea, 
Eech stitch of canvas spread, 

Breasting the pearly laughing waves 
With high and gallant head. 


Her freight consists of human souls; 
Her destiny, a land 

Where searce a human foot has trod 
Upon the forest strand. 


Five hundred souls she dears away, 
To find a distant home 

Where ioil will give them daily bread, 
And not a living tomb. 
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The ship speeds on; her sanguine freight, 
A motley little world, 

Revelling in the thousand scenes 
By future hopes unfurled. 


She creeps along ’mid cloudless calms, 
Or dashes through the blast, 

Till cheerless days and nights and weeks, 
And weary months are passed. 


At length the Captain shouts, “ Stand by!” 
The boatswain sounds his call ; 

“ Trice up the yards and clear the decks 
Secure against the squall.” 


Shipwreck and death! The doom is sealed, 
A bolt has riven the mast; 

“ We will not die—we must be saved, 
The ship shall brave the blast !” 


Pallor is on the strong man’s cheek, 
Woe in the mother’s heart, 

For round her throb those kindred ties 
No power but death shall part. 


A rending peal, a shuddering crash, 
A wail of agony ; 

The shattered bark, with many a soul, 
Sinks headlong in the sea, 


Morning breaks o’er the world of waves, 
But finds no Fairy Queen. 

One single, tiny boat is all 
To tell that she has been. 


A crowded remnant of the wreck 
With naked life escape, 

No land for twenty souis—all sea, 
Relentless, vast, agape. 


Lighten the boat! or every soul 
Will perish suddenly ; 

Enquiring eyes and throbbing hearts 
Ask all, “Will it be 1?” 


A boy sits silent in the bows 
Bereft of earthly tie ; 

He must be told: “ Say, friendless boy, 
Are you afraid to die?” 


“ Why should J die? My father's dead, 
Mother and sister too ; 

O! let me not be drowned alone, 
But live or die with you.” 


He pleads in vain. “ A moment then, 
A moment longer spare!” 

With fervent heart and lifted eyes, 
He breathes his simple prayer. 


Awe, deep and silent, struck each heart 
As on that trembling tongue, 

“ Father in Heaven, thy will be done!” 
In trustful accents hung. 


He lightly steps upon the prow, 
And, gathering up his strength, 
Unblenchéd scans his yawning grave, 

To feel its depth and length. 


Who seals the doom? No hand is raised, 
None hear the spirit knell ; 

A sudden plunge, a thrilling ery 
Breaks in upon the spell, 





They search the boat, they search the sea ; 
The noble boy is gone, 

Gone, let us hope, where angels are, 
Self-martyred and alone. 


THE MIND OF BRUTES. 


Tue Phalansterian publishers who give as 
their address Quai Voltaire, Paris, have this 
year offered to the world a second edition of 
L’Esprit des Bétes, a passional zoology of the 
mammifers of France, by Monsieur Tovus- 


|SENEL. Whatever may be its merits in other 


respects—on which we defer expressing our 
own private notions—it is certainly one of 
the most remarkable works on natural history 
which has appeared in any country for many 
years. 

The author, now advanced in life, states 
that the title of his work explains the spirit in 
which it has been conceived. It is a treatise 
on z00logie passionelle, that is, a mode of zoolo- 

izing on which there are no lectures at the 
Sorbonne in Paris, or at the Royal Society 
of London. It is a conscientious and faithful 
abstract of the ardent studies of a sportsman, 
who, after having lived for more than thirty 
years in intimate acquaintance with the 
animals of his country, and spent many 
pleasant hours with them, feels compelled to 
offer them a public testimony of his esteem 
and gratitude. Many writers have described 
animals; but no historian has hitherto re- 
garded them in the special light of passional 
analogy, that is to say, in the point of their 
moral, intellectual, and physical resemblance 
to man. In consequence of which omission 
the world is burthened with such a number of 
incomplete treatises on zoology. Beasts, says 
their boon companion, are the imager. of men, 
as man is the image of God. Poets only have 
understood the veritable character of animals, 
and have now and then made them speak in 
suitable language. The author's object is to 
complete the work which poetry has begun, 
and to supply, he contends, an enormous gap 
in science. On this account he has thought 
it necessary to begin by a few indispensable 
considerations concerning the origin of 
animals, 

One sole law, he says, governs the universe ; 
love. Love is the divine irresistible motive 
cause, which attracts the earth towards the 
sun, the lover to his mistress, the sap to the 
extremity of the boughs, the professedly 
insensible metallic molecule towards the 
molecule of the same nature. Whether this 
power be entitled love, attraction, or atomie 
affinity, the name has nothing to do with the 
thing. It is oneand thesame ;—the universal 
principle of motion and of life. It is a power 
procoerins from on high, and all created 

ings rejoice to yield to its influence. Wise 


men have called this power passion, from a 


part of the latin verb pati, to suffer, to express 
the idea of the passiveness of man, and his 
compulsory obedience to the superior law. 
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Passion, the principle of universal motion, 
is the eternal form of utterance by means of 
which the Deity reveals his law and his will 
to all his creatures. It impels man towards 
happiness. Happiness is, for every creature, 
| the complete and continued exercise of all its 
faculties, of all its natural attractions. The 
creature is happy, when it is in its destined 
path. Liberty, which is the means of happi- 
ness, is obedience to the law of attraction. 
The satellite is thoroughly persuaded that it 
does nothing but follow its own will, when 
it circles in the orbit assigned to it by 
| attraction. The Deity has proportioned at- 
traction to the destiny of his creatures ; and 
to guide them towards the pole of that destiny, 
he has endowed them with a double compass : 
_ Pleasure, which informs them when they are 
| in the right way, and Pain, which warns 
them when they are erring. Flowers and 
harvests, perfumes and joyous songs, bud 
and burst forth at the breath of love. Those 
endless joys, those ineffable harmonies, which, | 
at the first kiss of the sun, are awakened | 
| from the bosom of sleeping nature, chant 
| aloud the motto of love. God is our father ; 
he therefore, desires our happiness, for it 
| is his own law which ordains that parents 
should strive after the happiness of their 
children. He is just; and, consequently, 
every desire which he gives us is a promise 
| which he makes us, [Italics in the original.] 


| For instance, if he had not chosen that we 
| should be immortal, he would not have given 


| us the desire to be so; he would have given 
us an inclination to the idea of annihilation. 
Thousands of volumes have been written in 
favour of the immortality of the soul, which 
do not teach so much on this consolatory 
subject as the immortal formula of attractions 
proportioned to destinies—a literal translation 
of the three words: God is good ! 

And how, asks M. Toussenel, is it possible 
to write a conscientious history of brutes, 
without prefacing it by an abridged notice of 
the creation—for which, unfortunately, there 
is no room here—except to state, with 
M. Toussenel, that human reason cannot 
doubt that the earth has passed through all 
the regular phases of the infancy of worlds ? 
The history of the revolutions of the earth is 
written, in large and legible characters, upon 
the stratifications of its mineral beds ; wherein 
we find, cased and ticketed in order and with 
dates, the deposits of its various reigns—the 
world of forests (fossil coal) and that of 
gigantic saurians, of dragons and of bats, and 

nally that of the mastodons, of the elephant, 
and of the bear, who was the precursor of 
man. Let us skip over these uninteresting 
epochs to arrive at that in which the earth 
was called upon to take part in the solar 
system, in the character of the cardinal 
planet of Friendship. This epoch is not far 
removed. The earth is not, as Voltaire 
asserts, “an..old coquette who tries to hide 
her wrinkles ;” she is, on the contrary, a 
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very young star; and the proof is that our 
planet is at this very moment passing through 
the most painful phase of infancy, the phase 
of dentition, At the present day, with M. de 
Voltaire’s permission, the earth is just now 
cutting her teeth. The earth’s teeth are 
called printing, steam, cotton-gunpowder, and 
aérial navigation, whose production causes 
her so much suffering ; but which are so 
many instruments that humanity must 
necessarily employ, in order to effect the 
transit from civilisation to the superior social 
phases ; just as the infant, when once armed 
with its canine teeth, whose growth has 
given it so much pain, makes use of them to 
pass on from soft boiled beef to solid beef- 
steak, 

After this homeopathic sample of our 
author’s philosophy, we will listen to what he 
has to say about a few “ Animals which are 
not objects of the chase.” It will be easily 
understood that M. Toussenel’s Passional 
Zoology might almost as justly be called 
Zoological Metaphysics ; thatis, he illustrates 
man by the aid of brutes, quite as much as he 
explains brutes by the aid of man. For 
instance, one of the mottoes on his title-page 
is, “The best element of human nature is the 
portion of dog which enters it.” Many 
readers, unacquainted with the writer’s com- 
plicated system of thought, might often 
doubt whether he were in jest or earnest. It 
is not clear to us, that he always knows himself. 
His plan, in speaking of various beasts, is to 
find in them analogies with corresponding 
characters and classes of mankind; and to 
take the opportunity of firing off a series of 
satirical remarks and fanciful conceits, which 
a severe-minded man would hardly allow to 
be reasoning, still less induction, but which 
are very amusing samples of moralising, 
nevertheless, and are often far from devoid of 
truth. Our object will be to pick out some 
of these plums of philosophy to serve as a 
dessert to the plain pudding of the preliminary 
discourse. 

The Mole is, perhaps, the safest animal to 
begin with, because no individual will be 
foolish enough to confess that he feels himself 
hit hard by its peculiarities, or that the 
analogical cap at all fits him. 

Virgil has given a definition of the mole 
without knowing it. “ Monstrum horrendum, 
informe, ingens, cut lumen ademptum.” “A 
horrid, misshapen, colossal monster, with 
very indifferent eyesight.” The mole, in fact, 
is the most monstrous of all created beings, 
It is the most powerful of quadrupeds, in 
respect to muscular force, and the most 
sanguinary of all the carnivores. It is the 
most complete of all the mammifers, without 
even excepting man. It is the champion of 
all others; the best provided with the arms 
of war, of Ixbour, and of love. 

I have heard, says Monsieur Toussenel, a 
great deal of talk about the strength of the 
elephant, who carries on his back towers 
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filled with warriors. I have patiently listened | pore. Each murder it commits furnishes 
to long accounts of the locomotive powers of the occasion of a voluptuous ecstasy, A 


the whale, who will manage to swim round 
the world in a fortnight. The Bengal tiger 
has been quoted to me as a blood-thirsty 
animal, whose appetite it is not easy to satisfy. 
But the prowess of the elephant and the 
whale are nothing better than child’s play in 
comparison with the feats of the mole. The 
Creator has employed more mechanical genius 
in the construction of the hand of the mole 
alone, than in framing the skeletons of all 
other giants of land and water. The Bengal 
tiger is a lizard of sobriety and a lamb of 
gentleness, when considered side by side with 
the mole; for the Bengal tiger has never 
turned the point of its canines against its own 
flesh and blood. Send your friend a present 
of a couple of tigers shut up in a box ; they 


famished mole once darted upon the bosom 
of a young girl, and laid open her breast, 
before any one had time to run to her assist. 
ance. If the ancients had known the mole, 
it is more than probable that they would 
|have consecrated it to Priapus, the god of 
gardens. The mole forms no exception to the 
common saying, that love is blind. 

After all this, it is kind of M. Toussenel 
to comfort us with the remark that ap 
animal like the mole eannot. be the emblem 
|of any individual human type. The mole, in 
| fact, is not the emblem of a single character; | 
|it is the emblem of an entire social period, 
the period of the child-birth of inten 
the Cyclopean period, the most dolorous 
aud dark of all the periods of the limbic 


will reach their address without accident or|phase. The mole does not symbolise any 
injury. Place two moles in the same position, | single vice, it symbolizes them all. It is 
and they will have swallowed each other|the most complete allegorical expression 
completely up, before they get to the first|of the absolute predominance of brutal 
baiting-place. over intellectual strength. It carries its 

It is not a particularly difficult task to|characterial dominant written on its snout, | 
move, either like the elephant, on the surface | And, observe here, the irresistible and fatal | 
of the soil, or as the whale does, in a fluid/result and influence ot the exaggerated | 
medium which causes you to rise or to sink,| development of the olfactory apparatus in | 
according to the compression or expansion of|animals. The elephant, naturally placed at 
your lungs ; but, for experiment’s sake, just|the head of the category of proboscideans, | 
put an elephant or a whale fifty feet under-| is exclusively herbivorous, and would readily | 
ground, and see what will be the result of|symbolise, by his frugality and reserve, 








the most desperate efforts of the cetacean or 
the proboscid! They will both perish in a 
minute or two, for want of pick-axes to cleave 


the earth, and of muscles strong enough to 
work them with. Give the mole the stature 
of the whale, or only that of the elephant, and 


it will turn the very world topsy-turvy. The 
muscular superiority of the mole to the 
elephant is one of those acknowledged truths 
which there is no disputing. 

The jaws of the mole are furnished with 
forty-four formidable teeth. Its snout, 
the index of passionate sensuality, has at- 
tained to such a disproportionate size as to 
have almost completely obstructed tie sense 
of sight (the sense, according to the author’s 





the innocent and modest manners of the | 
paradisiac period. Nevertheless, because he 
carries a trunk—because he is, in that respect, 
related to the tapir and the mole—the ele- | 
phant is subject to outbreaks of temperament, | 
which sometimes render his society so insup- 
portable, that we are obliged to make use of 
fire-arms in order to part company with him, | 
It is also notorious that he addicts himself | 
to drink, without heed or remorse ; and itis | 
well known to what a state of moral degra- 
dation the passion of drunkenness reduces 
the unfortunates of whom it once has taken 
possession. 

The mole is a vessel brim-full of japan 
Take equal parts of Bluebeard, Louis XV, 





theory, of charity). The mole moves its| Messalina, and the Marquis de Sade; bray 
head, and the pulverised earth is thrown|them well together in a mortar, heat and 
suddenly into the air, like sea-water spurting | distil them, and you will obtain the mole. 
out from the nostrils of the whale. Its}The Titan who piles Pelion upon Ossa, En- 
stomach is an ever-burning furnace, in|celadus whose convulsions nauseate Altna 
which the most indigestible elements are/|so terribly that it vomits torrents of burning 
instantly twisted up, melted, and made to} lava, are the mole ; who ever heaps mountain 
disappear. Its hunger is a madness ; itslove|upon mountain, who ever disturbs and dis- 
an epilepsy. Its whole existence is a con-| tresses the entrails of the soil, and who ever 
tinued orgy of blood. Its fits of insane | disfigures the verdant surface of she meadows 
appetite recur three or four times a day. It| with multitudinous earthy erupcions, is the 
dies of inanition at the end of a ten hours’/mole, The mole is the one-eyec: Cyclops who 
abstinence. works underground, who opens subterranean 

The mole darts on its prey with a pro-|galleries, who feasts on living flesh, who 
digious bound, seizes it under the belly,|crushes Galathea’s lovers under boulders of 
thrusts its long muzzle into its entrails,}rock, and who looks upon every orgy as 
enlarges the wound with its hands in order| insipid, unless blood flows there in streams. 
to plunge more completely into the heart of | Where, unless in the hideous Cyclops, can we 
its victim, and enjoy the carnage with every! find the portrait of the mole ? 
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About the Rat M. Toussenel says he could | abound proving the coincidence of the Nor- 
write twenty volumes, if he were only suf-/ man invasion (of France) with that of the 
fered to have his own way. There is no} brown rat—the rat properly so called. The 
richer subject than the rat; the rat of Paris | swrmulot, the act existing rat of Paris, 
especially. The rat tells of the invasions of|is a thing of yesterday in Europe, like the 
barbarians, as the war-horse declares the| Muscovite, whence it comes to us. The 
grandeur and the decline of the aristocracy | Norman, the honourable stock of the present 
of blood. Like horde, like rat; every fresh | English aristocracy, is the tribe which hag 
occupation of the surface is followed by a/|left behind it the most fearful reputation of 
corresponding occupation of the subsoil. he} barbarity. The Norman pirate made men 
rat of the Goths, the rat of the Vandals, and | believe in the existence of the ogre. The 
the rat of the Huns have successively ap-| French people, in their public prayers, used 
peared, There is the Norman (English) rat, |to implore God to deliver them from evil and 
and the Tartar (Muscovite) rat. One might|the Norman, 
count the strata of barbarians which have} The amount of wealth laboriously collected 
been deposited one above the other upon the|by the workers of France, and destroyed by 


| soil of France by the varieties of rats which | the brown rat during the six or seven centuries 


that soil has in turn supported. Here, cer-|that we have had to maintain it, is ineal- 
tainly, is a new and important historic datum.|culable. It was also the period during which 

All rats are Ratophagi ; that is to say, rat| the labour of the serf fed the indolence and 
eats rat. Not only neighbouring races reci-| pride of the noble. A carnivorous and a 
procally devour one another, but even indi-| plundering invader—such was the Norman 
viduals of the same race. The fathers eat|rat. The fear of disturbing the cordial under- 
their children in the cradle, to spare them|}standing which exists between the English 
the pain of an initiation into existence; and|and French Governments, prevents me from 
the grateful children hasten, in return—after|pursuing the analogy to the end. But 
the fashion of the Messageiz, the worthy|in the Tast century, the Norman rat found 
ancestors of the Cossacks—to relieve their| his master in the Muscovite or Tartar rat, 
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a of the burden of life, as soon as they| otherwise called the surmulot, the rat of 


egin to fall into years. 

The whole family of rats, endowed with 
prodigious fecundity, is the emblem of those 
miserable and prolific populations which now 
cover the face of the globe, and which are 
driven by hunger and the hatred of labour 
to make war upon, and to devour each other. 
They will all disappear, one of these fine 
days, simultaneously with war, the plague, 
and famine. The rat, like the barbarian, is a 
scourge sent by God, to warn the nations of 
Civilisés, and to punish them for the errors 
they are committing. The natural vicious- 
ness which impels the rat to turn its incisors 
against its own proper blood, is also the 
natural check and corrective of the “ wolf,” 
or raging hunger, with which it is insatiably 
possessed. Had it not been for the pro- 
pensity of ratophagy, rats, by this time, 
would have eaten up all other inhabitants of 
the globe. And if barbarians had not also 





Montfaucon. One day in seventeen hundred 
and sixty (not yet a hundred years ago), the 
town of Jaik, in Siberia, was attacked and 
taken by storm by an innumerable army 
of rats. The attack took place at four in the 
evening; the conquered people yielded to 
their conquerors sovereign possession of a 
quarter of the town. These new rats, un- 
known to Europe, descended from the heights 
of the same central plain of Asia, which sent 
forth those Hun and Mongolian cavaliers, 
who spread to the right and left of their 
meridian, and at one time took the west and 
Rome, at another the east, from Jerusalem 
to Pekin. The campaign being opened by 
the conquest of a town, the tide of invasion 
did not cease to flow. It soon became an 
actual torrent. The surmulot overflowed into 
Europe. It has penetrated, in fifty years, into 
the heart of every capital; and no one can 
now tell where the course of its subterranean 


turned their arms against each other, where} progress will stop. Paris trembles lest she 
would “civilisation” have been at the present| should furnish a new chapter to Pliny’s 
day? There are rats—for instance the cam-| history of cities overthrown by rats. 

pagnols and the lemmings—which annually| The first consequence of the settlement of 
quit their own country to go and plunder| the Muscovite or Tartar rat in France, was 
the neighbouring territories, and then return| the complete extermination of the Norman 
home, as soon as their expedition is con-|rat; because there is a mortal antipath 
cluded. So did the Gauls, the barbarous| between Norman blood and Muscovite blood. 
ancestors of modern Frenchmen ; so still do| The extermination of the Norman by the 
the pirates, the Arabs, and all the wandering| Muscovite rat in France is contemporary 
tribes of Africa and Asia. There are| with the annihilation of the privileges of the 
others who, like the brown rat and the| French aristocracy, and the accession of the 
surmulot, abandon their native land without | régime of the sabre. The powers of destruc- 
any intention of returning, but establish | tion with which the Tartar rat is armed, his 
& permanent settlement in the conquered | indomitable courage, and his fearful voracity, 
country, like the Norman in Great Britain| completely recall the style of the ferocious 
and the Mongolian in China. Authorities! cavaliers of Attila and Tamerlane—those 
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pitiless exterminators, who amused them- 
selves with building living pyramids, in 
which human beings served for stones, and 
who did not chose that grass should grow in 


But of all animals that are not objects of 
sport, the Bats have been the most unfortunate 
in their denomination. In the first place, they 
are popularly baptised with the absurd generic 
places over which their horses had once|name of chauve-souris, or bald-mice, while 

passed. But the rat, the emblem of misery, | they are neither mice nor bald. Science has 
murder, and rapine—the rat, the emblem of! not succeeded better with its latest title of 
the Norman or the Muscovite hordes—cannot | cheiroptéres, or hand-wings, seeing that their 
disappear from off our soil, till misery and | organs of locomotion are neither hands nor 
murder have first been banished from it, and wings. Vespertillons and Anthropomorphes are, 
wise governments have put in practice the | neither of them, a bit better or worse. If 
— meey which ee a - — ee oe ouneen ee a 
of the great conqueror of Isly, M.le Maréchal | infamies with a Gree all hi i 
coated. haa ho gave as a toast at the| ought to have fabricated for them some better 
Phalansterian banquet, on the seventh of substantive, answering to their natural indi- 
—. = a = te % = _ ine — - gf ey ne - 
abolition of war! To the transformation of | flying quadruped. owever, M. Toussene 
armies of destruction into armies of pro-| agrees to accept the cheiroptere, both because 
duction ! ” of all the filthy things in creation the bald- 

The ménage of the Hamster is the perfect | mouse was, without contradiction, the hardest 
image of the divided household, and the cor-| to name, and because he fears to frighten his 
dial understanding, existing between husband | young-lady readers by restoring to it its real 
and wife amongst Civilisés. The male and|title. For the bat is the representative of 
the female agree admirably at first, while) Death—and of such a death! A false death. 
peers gf ak sagen amar gf heernanaieti de yegploone, Dipeoeh 

oO one singte Ispute arises untl 1e | ha exag ses, 
moment of dividing the spoil. The male, | down to their chest. One single name would 
who has enjoyed the services of the female in | suit it—Bugbear ; unless Satanite would better 
filling his magazine to repletion—exactly as become it. Persons unskilled in guessing the 
the civilised husband invests his wife’s dower rebuses of nature, and who do not know what 
in extending his business—the gentleman, | trouble it costs to made the dumb speak, must 
immediately winter sets in, begins by reducing ane aeeen — word o Ama 
the lady to a stinted allowance; and then,;when he tells them that it too im ten 
under some insulting pretext or other, he | years of continual acquaintance with the bat, 
drives her away from the conjugal dwelling.' and unheard of efforts of perseverance and 
But madame, who is aware both of her own | importunity, to cause it to unclose its teeth, 
— and ~ eek mage oe i ee —_ rs vilenesses, a 

reasure is stored, does not abandon her 1e bat is one of the few species whic 
share quite so easily. Although turned cert enjoy the singular privilege of inspiring a 
of doors by forcible means, she excavates a| mortal antipathy at first sight, and of making 
side-way to return to the place, and bleeds! nervous people faint away. It shares this 
the niggard pretty freely. She does better ; |melancholy faculty with the toad, the emblem 
she calls in the assistance of an Egistheus, | of the beggar ; the spider, the emblem of the 
and the two together, taking advantage of|shopkeeper; and the viper, the emblem of 
their Agamemnon’s slumbers, strangle andj pertidy. Now, mark well this circumstance ¢ 
eat him up entirely while securely reposing| the bat is an innocent animal ! That is the 
poo ere es For ae _ a a of - a a = oS 
ate of the hamster to evoured either by|innocent, and more than innocent— 

his female, or his partner, when he has not| useful. It goes on with the services rendered 
the good sense to take the initiative. by the swallow, when they would otherwise 


| 


The Marmot is the animal who taught the 
chimney-sweep to climb between two walls 
of rock, or chimney. He also exhales a dis- 
agreeable odour, which is not without analogy 
with the smell of soot. He is the emblem of | 
the poor mountaineer, stupified with wretch- 
edness, who patiently resigns himself to the 
most disgusting tasks, all for the pleasure of 
more indolent mortals. 

Dormice are the emblems of industrial pa- 
rasites, who spend three-quarters of their 
time in doing nothing, and who make up for 
their idleness by living upon the labours of 


be interrupted by nightfall, and makes war 
upon all nocturnal insects and vermin which 
afflict humanity, and humanity’s fruit-trees. 
But, since this hideous creature, which is 
gifted with supreme ugliness, and a ‘supreme 
faculty of repulsiveness, is still nothing but 
an innocent, nay a useful animal; conse- 
quently the fear of death—of that disquieting 
transition—which has been instilled into our 
minds, is nothing but an atrocious pleasantry, 
by whose aid miserable impostors have dis- 
gracefully profited by human credulity, and 
made the most of purgatory. Happily, every- 













others. All the dormice marry late in life,|thing is discovered with the day (analogy) 
like hedgehogs and ambitious people, who|The bat, whom obscurant cheats had asso- 
wait till they have made their fortune, and |ciated with their dark designs, would not 
can settle down in suitable style. thave betrayed them, any more than their 
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human accomplices would be likely to | lying fast asleep, and drawing from him a 
peach, trifle of fifty quarts of blood. 

The bat is a chimera, a monstrous and im-| Without being the apologist either of 
possible being, symbolising nothing but chi-| tyrants or of vampires, one can feel a little 
meras; a goblin of the night, exclusively |indulgence for fallen greatness. It would 
representing the phantoms of a sick imagina-| be too much to require that those who have 
tion; the offspring of brains calcined by|lost their all by a revolution, should be 
ascetism, fasting, and solitary meditations. | violently in love with the new order of things. 
The bat is impostur made beast, as M. de| In every age, and on every planet, pretenders, 
Talleyrand, Bishop of Autun, was lies made|that is to say the fallen—the bear and the 
mar. ‘The character of universal anomaly | bat—have joined hands with obscurants, or 
and of monstrosity which is observed in the|in plain words, with jesuits. But, exactly as 
conformation of the bat, those strange inter-| the first rays of the sun, the centre of light 
versions of the senses, which enable the ugly|and love, chase from the revivified atmos- 
brute to hear with its nose and to see with its| phere the spirits of darkness, the owl and 
ears, are explained by the subversion of ideas, | the bat; so, false morality and superstition, 
by the intellectual disorders, which this fan-| the idea of a malevolent God, all fear and all 
tastic type is commissioned to symbolise. The |imposture, will quit for ever the mind of 
bat, moreover, ingenuously avows its compli-|man with the first glimmer of the dawn of 
|| city in the work of obscurantism. For sixty| harmony! The bat, which lost so much of 
centuries it has been the most devoted| its importance at the last creation, is destined 
auxiliary of superstition, for the simple reason | to disappear completely at the opening of the 
that its natural sympathies are with the|next creation, number four. 
friends of darkness, that sunshine dazzles it,| We have not yet done with M. Toussenel 
|| and that it cannot see a lighted candle with-| and his strange anomalies. 
out feeling the desire to blow it out... 1¢ | —_—@-@-_-_o@#4#+##—m i  ———_— 
| would be impossible to charge the poor beast| nowN WHITECH APEL, FAR AWAY. 
| with these sympathies as a crime. Birds of —vheup . 
a feather flock together. The bat only drags} Iv is natural that a Metropolis so gigantic 
itself along by day; it neither flies nor! as the empress-city of Britain, should set the 
walks. Soldiers of this kind cannot serve in| fashion to its provincial kinsfolk. It is, I 
the regiment of progress. believe, a fact not very much controverted, 

And besides ; the fact is, that in excuse for|that London habits, London manners and 
the systematic obscurantism of the bat, as for} modes, London notions and London names 
that of the bear—who does not pretend to|are extensively copied, followed, and emulated 
be a bit too fond of light—there exists an|in the provinces. There is scarcely a village, 
extenuating circumstance of very considerable | not to say a town in Great Britain where 
importance. All who are not aware of it|some worthy tradesman has not baptised his 
ought to be told that the infancy of worlds is| place of business London House, or the Lon- 
the reign of bats, as the infancy of man is | don Repository ; where he pretends to sell 
the heyday of bugbears and black old men.| London porter, London hosiery or London 
The bat occupies in the scale of animality of| cutlery. There are few towns that do not 
a world, a position which is proportionally | number among their streets several whose 
higher as that world happens to be nearer | appellations are drawn from the street lists 
in age to its first hatching of animal life.| of the London Post Office Directory. Regent 
Now, it was in high prosperity in the world] Streets, Bond Streets, St. James’s Streets, 
which preceded this. Antediluvian history| Pail Malls, Drury Lanes, Strands, Fleet 
even records that it was one of the most|Streets, Ludgate Hills, Covent Gardens, 
finished types of animal life then existing.| Cheapsides and Waterloo Places abound in 
The bat still retains one remnant of the dis-| great profusion throughout the whole of the 
tinguished rank which it occupied in those} United Kingdom, There is sometimes a lu- 
remote times ; namely, its teats are situated | dicrous incongruity between the appearance, 
in the same part of its person as in the| class, and species of street familiar in Lon- 
sphynx. It seems, then, that in the good old| don, and the synonymous street presented 
times of creation, number two (the one before|in a country town. A man, for instance, is 
the last), the domains of air indisputably|apt to be puzzled when he finds a little 
belonged to two or three gigantic aes reasy cube of ill-favoured houses, resem- 
sort of aerial ships whose membranous sails| bling a bar of soap just marked for cutting 
measured ten or a dozen yards from tip to| into squares, figured down as Belgrave Piace 
tip. These model bats—which learned men|or Wilton Crescent. He will not be quite pre- 
call ptérodactyles, to avoid repeating the word | pared to recognise Cheapside in a series of 
cheiroptére, but which means exactly the very asket-minboas cottages with small kitchen 
same thing—these bats shared with the bear | gardens ; nor will a dirty thoroughfare, prin- 
the enjoyment of an absolute tyranny. I|cipally occupied by old-clothes-vendors and 
have heard that these fur-birds, these hideous | marine-store-dealers, quite come up to his ideas 
vampires, made nothing of tapping a poor | of Bond Street or Regent Street. Islington— 
megatherium or dinotherium, when he was! composed of a long avenue of merchants’ 
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warehouses each rejoicing in a plurality of 
stories, with gaping doors where there should 
be windows, and huge cranes from which per- | 
petually balance sacks of meal or hogsheads | 
of sugar after the manner of Mahomet’s coffin | 
—creates in the mind of the London-bred 
Islingtonian a curious dissociation of ideas. 
And when he comes upon a Grosvenor Street 
in the guise of a blind alley, or upon a Holborn 
fringed with pretty suburban villas, or a 
Piccadilly next toa range of pigsties, or a 
Fleet Street planted with flowering shrubs, he 
cannot fail to doubt whether a street is still 
a street “for a’ that.” 

These topographical incongruities have 
lately been brought under my notice in the 
= commercial port of Liverpool. In 

iverpool, which can show—its suburbs and 
dependencies included—a population not 
much under four hundred thousand souls, I 
found Pall Malls, Fleet Streets, Covent Gar- 
dens, Drury Lanes, Houndsditches, Isling- 
tons, and other places all with London names, 
and all with e most opinionated want of resem- 
blance to their London sponsors. Islington, 
I found to be not a district, but a single 
street, the site of several public-houses, one or 
two pawnbrokers’, and numerous chandlers’ 
shops. Fleet Street is without bustle, Drury 
Lane without dirt, and Covent Garden with- 
outan apple or an orange. Park Lane—the 
very sound of which is suggestive of curly- 
wigged coachmen, high-stepping carriage- 
horses, (jobbed mostly; but such is life) 





silver-studded harness, luxurious carriages 
hung. on feathery springs, ostrich feathers, 


diamonds, Danish dogs, blue ribbons, the 
ladies’ mile, the Grenadier Guards, and 
the Duke of Somerset’s coronet-tipped gas- 
lamps ; the whole pomp, pride, and circum- 
stance of our glorious aristocracy — Park 
Lane I found to be filled with shops, 
pavement, and population; and devoted to 
the vending of marine stores, the purveying 
of fiery gin, the receipt of miscellaneous 
articles in pledge, and the boarding, lodging, 
and fleecing—with a little hocussing, crimping, 
and kidnapping included—of those who go 
down to the sea in ships: in short, 2, West 
Coast Wapping. 

There is, however, no rule without an 
exception; and I came ultimately upon a 
street, which, albeit possessing certain origi- 
nalities of aspect and existence not to be 
found elsewhere, did nevertheless offer in its 
general character something approaching a 
resemblance to the London highway from 
which it has drawn its name. - Whoever 
built this street was evidently a man impressed 
with a sufficient idea of the general fitness of 
things. He must have been a travelled, or 
at least, a well-read man; and he evidently 
hada keen remembrance of that great London 
artery which stretches from Aldgate Pump 
to Mile End Gate, London, when he called 
that Liverpool street Whitechapel. 

Iam thankful to him for having done so ; | 
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for had the Liverpool Whitechapel not re- 
sembled in some measure the London White- 
chapel, and thereby become exceptional, 
I should—having walked Down Whitechapel 
Way,* in London, one Saturday night in 
eighteen hundred and fifty-one—not have 
walked down this Whitechapel Way (two 
hundred and twenty miles away) one Satur- 
day night in eighte@a hundred and fifty. 
three. 

Whitechapel in Lancashire is so far like 
Whitechapel in Middlesex, that it is passably 
dirty, seclamhele thronged by day, and incon- 
veniently crowded by night ; is resorted to by 
a variety of persons of a suspicious nature, 
and by a considerable number about whom 
there can be no suspicion at all: that, more- 
ever, it has a kerb-stone market for the 
negociation of fruit and small ware: that it 
is scoured by flying tribes of Bedouins, in the 
guise of peripatetic street vendors; that it 
is sprinkled with cheap tailoring establish- 
ments, cheap eating and coffee houses, cheap 
places of public amusement; and finally, 
that it is glutted with gin palaces, whiskey 
shops, taverns, and public-houses of every 
description. 

Thus far, the two streets run in concert; 
but they soon diverge. The Liverpool White- 
chapel is intensely maritime (or what I may 
call “ Dockish”), intensely Hibernian—in its 
offshoots or side-streets almost wholly so— 
intensely commercial, and, during the day- 
time, not wholly unaristocratic ; for it is 
intersected in one part by Church Street, the 
Eden of the haberdashers’ shops and the pet 
promenade of the beauty and fashion of the 
City of the Liver. Lord Street the proud 
branches off from it, full of grand shops, and 
the pavement of which is Saily trodden by 
those interesting specimens of humanity, 
“hundred thousand pound men ; ”—humble- 
minded millionnaires who disdain carriages in 
business hours, and in the humility of their 
wealth, condescend to pop at stray times 
into quaint little taverns, where they joke 
with the landlady, and ask for the “ Mail” or 
the “Mercury” after you have done with it, 
as though they were nothing more than 
wharfingers or entering clerks. Nor are 
these all the high connections Whitechapel 
in Liverpool can claim, At the upper end 
branches off a short thoroughfare, leading 
into Dale Street, likewise patronised by the 
magnates of Liverpool. At its extreme end 
again is the confluence of streets abutting 
on the stately London and North-Western 
Terminus in Lime Street, and on the great 
open space, where stands that really mag-- 
nificent building, St. George’s Hall. The 
consequence of all this is that there is a con- 
stant cross-stream of fashionables mingling 
with the rushing river of the profanum 
vulgus. 

lt is half-past ten o'clock; for the early 


* See Household Words vol. iv., p, 126, 
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closing system—on Saturdays, at least—is not | silently but busily engaged in handing over 


prevalent in Liverpool ; and thousands have 
yet their purchases to make on Sunday morn- 
ing. Before we enter Whitechapel glowing 
with gas flowing from enormous jets, we are 
attracted by an extra blaze of light, by a 
concourse of people, and by a confusion of 
tongues, over which one strident and resonant 
voice dominates ; all being gathered round 
the booth of Messrs Misture and Fitt, to 
| which booth we must turn aside for a mo- 
| ment. 
| In the left hand centre of a piece of waste 
land, these gentlemen have boldly pitched 
—among the potsherds, the dead cats, and 
broken bottles—a monster marquee, gaily 
decorated with pink and white stripes and 
variegated flags. Here Messrs. Misture and 
Fitt have gone into the quack line of busi- 
| ness, in a Bohemian or travelling manner. 
They are herb doctors, chiropodists, universal 
| medicine vendors, veterinary prescribers, and 
| much more besides. A mob of men, women 
and children are talking, screaming, laughing 
and jesting around the temporary laboratory of 
these medical sages, before a long counter 
which creaks beneath a bountiful spread of 
nasty-looking preparations, pills, pots of oint- 
ment, bottles of sarsaparilla, cases of herbs, 
blisters, plaisters and boluses. The whole 





affair has the appearance of the stock in 
trade of half-a-dozen unsuccessful chemists 
and druggists, who had been burnt out or 
emigrated to the backwoods, or set up 


business in Canvas Town, and here clubbed 
the remainder of their goods as a last effort 
to sell off under prime cost. There are 
several gaily decorated placards eulogistic 
of Misture’s Epileptic Pills, and Fitt’s Con- 
centrated Essence of Peppermint. Fitt is 
haranguing his select auditory as we draw 
near. His style of eloquence is some- 
thing beyond the old hocus-pocus diatribes 
of the old medical mountebanks. He is 
not so broad as Cheap Jack, not so lofty as 
Dulcamara, not so scientifically unintelligible 
as the quacks you see in the Champs Elysées 
or the Boulevard du Temple, in Paris. But 
he is astonishingly rapid ; and mingles with 
a little bit of sporting a snack of slang, and 
a few genteel anecdotes of the nobility and 
gentry. He has so fluent a delivery, such 
tickling jokes for the men and such sly leers 
for the ladies, that the former slap their legs 
and break forth into enthusiastic encomiums 
in the dialect of Tim Bobbin. The latter 
simper and blush delightfully. Some of his 
jokes apply forcibly to the personal appear- 
ance of a select few of his auditory, and pro- 
voke roars of laughter. A happy allusion to 
the neighbouring church-yard, being close to 
a doctor’s shop, tells immensely. At the 
upper end of the drug-heaped counter the 
other partner Misture—hard-featured with a 
fox’s face; one of those men who will wear 
black clothes and white neckcloths, and 
who never can look respectable in them—is 





divers packets of the medicines his partner 
has been praising to eager and numerous 
purchasers, I see through Misture and Fitt 
in a moment. Fitt is the volatile partner, 
the fine arts professor. Misture is the sound 
practical man of business. Misture is the 
careful builder, who lays the foundation and 
gets up the scaffolding: Fitt does the orna- 
mental work and puts on the fancy touches, 
Do you not remember when Geoflrey Crayon 
and Buckthorne went to the bookseller’s din- 
ner, that the latter pointed out the partner 
who attended to the carving, and the part- 
ner who attended to the jokes? They are 
prototypes of Misture and Fitt. 

The busy throng tends Whitechapel way, 
and down Whitechapel we must go. So 
great is the number of orange-sellers and 
oranges in Whitechapel, that it would seem 
as if the whole of one year’s produce of 
St. Michael’s and the Azores had been dis- 
gorged into the narrow street this Saturday 
night. The poor creatures who sell this fruit 
—desperately ragged and destitute — were 
formerly much harried and beset by the 
police, who in their over-zeal made descents 
and razzias upon them, put them to horrid 
rout and confusion, and made so many of 
them captives to their bows and spears (or 
batons), that the miserable creatures scarcely 
dared to venture into the light for grievous 
fear and trembling. They offered oranges’ in 
bye-places and secret corners, as if they had 
been smuggled merchandise, prohibited under 
annihilating penalties. Latterly, however, 
some benevolent persons took their case in 
hand; and, demonstrating to the authorities 
that to obstruct a thoroughfare was not 
quite high treason, nor to offer an orange for 
sale was not quite sufficient to warrant a 
human creature being hunted like a wild 
beast, the dread taboo was taken off, and 
some small immunities were conceded to the 
army of orange-vendors. 

My Unele’s counting-houses, which abound 
here in Whitechapel, are all thronged to- 
night. As per flourishing gold letters on his 
door-jamb, he proposes to lend money on 
plate, jewellery, and valuables ; but he is not 
much troubled with plate, jewellery, or valu- 
ables on a Saturday night. If you enter 
one of these pawnshops—they are called so 
plainly, without reticence or diffidence, here- 
about—and elbow your way through Val- 
lambrosian thickets of wearing apparel and 
miscellaneous articles, you will observe these 
peculiarities in the internal economy of the 
avuncular life, at variance with London prac- 
tice ;—that the duplicates are not of card- 
board, but of paper having an appearance 
something between Dock - warrants and 
Twelfth-cake lottery tickets, and that the 
front of each compartment of the counter is 
crossed by a stout wooden barrier ; whether 
for the convenience of the pledger to rest 
his elbows on while transacting business, or 
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to restrain the said pledger from violently | to-night. A party of American sailors in 
wresting from My Uncle’s hands any article | red flannel shirts, and bushy whiskers, and 
before he has legally redeemed it, 1 am un-|ear-rings, are liberally treating a select party 
able to say. Furthermore, it will be not with-| of ladies and gentlemen; hosts and guests 
out emotion that you will become sensible} being already much the worse for liquor, 
that in very many of the pawnbroking ware-| One mariner, to my personal knowledge, had 
houses my Uncle is for the nonce transformed | been regaling for the last ten minutes on a 


into my Aunt—not simply figuratively, in the 
French sense—but substantially. The person 
who unties your package, names the extent 
of the investment therein by way of loan, fills 
- the duplicate and hands you the cash is a 

oung Lady; sharp-eyed, quick-witted, and 
not to be done by any means. 

I have said that my Uncle is troubled 
with few articles of any considerable value 
on Saturday nights. This is ordinarily the 
case ; but not unfrequently a young lady of 
an inflamed complexion bears down on my 
Uncle, laden with the spoils of some galleon 
from the Spanish Main; the watch, chain, 
trinkets, and clothes of some unfortunate 
sailor fresh from abroad, whom she has 
plundered. Sometimes this tight craft dis- 
poses successfully of her booty, and sheers off 
with all her prize-money, and with flying 
colours ; but occasionally, suspicions being 
awakened and signals made to the Preventive, 
she is compelled to heave-to, and to tack, and 
to change her course, and even to proceed 
under convoy to a roadstead known as Bride- 
well; the harbour-dues of which are so 
considerable, that an overhauling before a 
stipendiary magistrate, and a lengthened 
sojourn in a graving dock near Kirkdale 
gaol are absolutely necessary before she 
can get to sea again. Sometimes, again, a 
drunken sailor (they are every whit as apt 
to rob themselves as to be robbed) will 
drop in with a watch, or a gold thumb ring, 
or even the entire suit of clothes off his 
back to pawn. One offered a five-pound 
note.in pledge on a Saturday night ; upon 
which my Uncle considerately lent him (he 
was very far gone) five shillings—taking care 
to ascertain to what ship he belonged—and 
the next morning, to Jack’s great joy and 
astonishment, returned him four pounds 
fifteen shillings. 

Here isa “vault:” it has nothing to do 
with pallid death. It is indeed, a chosen 
rendezvous for “life,” in Whitechapel. Such 
life as is comprised in spirituous jollity, and | 
the conviviality that is so nearly allied to 
delirium tremens. The vault is large 
enough to be the presence-chamber of a} 
London gin palace; but lacks the gilding, 
plate-glass, and French polish, which are 
so handsomely thrown in with a London} 
pennyworth of gin. The walls are soberly 
coloured ; the only mural decorations being | 
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certain and sundry oleaginous frescoes, due, | 
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series of “glasses to follow,” of almost every 
exciseable fluid ; taken without any relation 
to their chemical affinities or proper order of 
succession, He is now reduced to that happy 
frame of mind, common, I am told, in some 
stages of Bacchic emotion, which leads him to 
believe, and to state (indistinctly), that 
though he has spent his last sixpence, it is 
“awright ;” and that things generally must 
come round and be as satisfactory (in a 
rectified point of view) as a trivet. Next 
to the sailors and their guests are a knot of 
Irish labourers, gesticulating, quarrelling, and 
all but fighting, in their native manner, 
and according to the custom of their country, 
Next are ragged women, and mechanics, who 
have already spent, prospectively, up to the 
Friday of the next week’s earnings. Next, 
and next, and next, are sailors, and Irish, 
and women, and mechanics, over and over 
again. 

We are arrested at the door by an episode 
of a domestic nature, which merits tarrying 
an instant to witness. A very broad Lan- 
castrian chandler’s-shop- keeper, speaking 
broad Lancashire, and of mature years, has 
been drinking in an adjoining apartment 
with a Sergeant and a couple of recruits 
of one of Her Majesty’s regiments of 
militia. Arrived at that happy state in 
which the celebrated Willie may reasonably 
be supposed to have been when he had 
finished brewing the peck of malt, it has 
occurred to this eccentric tradesman to slip on 
one of the recruits’ scarlet jackets, and to 
represent to the partner of his joys, (who, 
according to the Hymeneal Statute in that 
case made and provided, has “ fetched ” him), 
that he has “’listed;” at which she she 
abundant floods of tears, and beseeches him 
to “cast t’ red rag off and coom awa,” 
“Coom awa, Robert, coom awa,” she passion- 
ately says, “yans nowt but jack-shappers 
(hangmen), yans nowt but ‘shepstering rads’ 
(whatever can they be?) coom awa! The’ll 
crop ’te pow, lad. They’ll mak thee shouther 
arms, lad. Dunna go wi’ ’em, Robert.” But 
her adjurations are vain, Her husband— 
who, however far gone he may be in liquor, 
is a long way too far North to ‘list in reality— 
maintains the impossibility of violating the 
engagement he has recently entered into with 
Her Majesty the Queen. “I’se geatten 
byounty, lass,” he represents, “An I mun go 
wi Seargent!” At length, deeming further 





perhaps, to the elbows and heads of customers | exposiulation useless, she abandons the cause ; 
reclining thereagainst. The bar-counter is | “Go thy ways, thou fool,” she exclaims, “Go 
very high, and there are no enclosed bars or | thy ways and be hanged, thou Plump Muck /” 
snuggeries ; but there is one unbroken line with which last transcendant figure of rhe- 
of shop-board. The vault is very full! toric, she sweeps intothestreet. Whether the 
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appellation of “Plump-Muck” (pronounced 
“ploomp-mook”) has touched some hidden 
chord in her husband’s bosom, or whether 
the bent of his inebriety takes suddenly 
another direction, I could not discover, but 
he presently falls into a fit of grievous 
weeping, and to use his own words, “ whips off 
t’ shearlet rag” and follows his spouse into 
Whitechapel, into which we emerge likewise. 

More gas, more music, and more crowds. 
Wax-work shows where Monsieur Kossuth, 
Queen Elizabeth, and Gleeson Wilson the 
murderer, may be seen for the small charge 
of one penny. Raffles for fancy articles on 
the Sea-side bazaar plan, with results nearly 
as profitable. Panoramas of Versailles, the 
Himalaya Mountains, and the City of Can- 
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business, become sgorintens and contractors 
on a surprising scale. 

So may Whitechapel flourish all the year 
round, I say: may its dirt, when I next 
see it, be changed to gold, and its rags to fine 
linen, and its adjoining cellars to palaces. 
Although, to be sure, the one disastrous 
thing likely is, that, when the work of 
transmutation is completed, other rags, anc 
cellars, and dirt, will take the place of what 
has been changed to fine linen, palaces, and 
gold. The ball must roll, and something must 
be undermost. 


LILLIPUT IN LONDON, 
Ar the ninety-fourth page of the third 





; ton. Shooting Galleries (down cellar-steps), | volume of this journal, that is to say, in our 
| Dissolving Views, Dancing and Singing | number for the nineteenth of April, eighteen 
Saloons. These, with shops for the sale of| hundred and fifty-one, will be found the sub- 
chandlery, slop-clothing, hosiery, grocery, | stance of the tale told in connexion with the 
seamen’s bedding, ships’ stores, and cheap | two stunted children, entitled Aztec Lillipu- 
| literature (among which, I grieve to say it,|/tians. Their showman’s career had then 
| the blood and thunder school preponderates), | already been commenced at Boston in the 
' make up the rest of Whitechapel. It is the} United States. They appear now in this 
same in the continuation thereof; Paradise|country after two years and a half of exhi- 
Street, which, however, boasts in addition a| bition in America, during which no friends 
gigantic building known as the Colosseum ;|of Mr. Huertis “of Baltimore,” or of Mr. 
once used as a chapel, aud with much of its | Hammond “ of Canada,” have appeared to con- 
original ecclesiastical appearance remaining ;/| firm any portion of the story, and Velasquez 


but now a Singing Saloon, or a Tavern 
Concert, crowded to the ceiling. 

As we wander up and down the crowded 
steaming thoroughfare, we catch strange 
glimpses occasionally of narrow streets. Some 
occupied by lofty frowning warehouses ; 
others tenanted by whole colonies of Irish ; 
ragged, barefooted, destitute ; who lurk in 
garrets and swelter in back rooms, and crouch 
in those hideous, crowded, filthy, underground 
cellars, which are the marvel and the shame 
of Liverpool—warehouses and cellars, cellars 
and warehouses without end—wealth, the 


result of great commercial intelligence, rising | 


up proudly amidst misery, hunger and soul- 
killing ignorance. 

If I may be allowed to make a parting 
remark concerning the Lancashire White- 
chapel, it is with reference to its astonishing 
elasticity. All the rags and wretchedness, all 
the huckstering merchandise, seem to possess a 
marvellous facility for expanding into gigantic 
commerce and boundless wealth. Not a 
cobbler’s stall, a petty chandler’s shop, but 


has remained a myth. We do not presume 
to decide with whom lies the offence of hum- 
bugging the public, but there is evidence 
both internal and external of the gross false- 
hood of the story, That we can undertake, 
and it is all that we can undertake, confidently 
to affirm. The English public has of late 
been distinguishing itself by astonishing 
excesses of credulity. If we do not soon 
grow wiser we shall get a reputation on the 
continent for eating camels—not beef-steaks. 

We have been to see the dwarfed children 
called Lilliputian Aztecs, who certainly are 
as truly to be described as coming from 
Lilliput as from Iximaya. "We may at once 
observe that as examples of arrested growth 
they are extremely interesting—as a cancer 
may be interesting—to the physiologist, 
There is every reason why they should draw 
'a@ concourse of the medical and surgical 
faculty ; and, since they have been falsely 
| put forward as A New Race of People, 
there is just reason why the ethnologists 
should gather round them and examine them, 








seems ready to undertake anything in the|and come to the conclusion that they repre- 
wholesale way at a moment’s notice, and to|sent no separate species or variety of man; 
contract for the supply of the Militia with | that their peculiarity, as Professor Owen puts 
boots and shoes, or the British navy with|it ; ina letter printed as a portion of the exhi- 
salt beef and tobacco immediately. Hucksters | bition puff, “ depends on an arrested develop- 
change with wonderful rapidity into pro-| ment of the brain and brain-case.” The inte- 
vision dealers, brokers into salesmen, small | rest shown in these children by scientific men 
shopkeepers into proprietors of monster em-|is suggested by the showmen as a reason for 
poriums, The very destitute Irish in this} exhibiting them to the nobility, gentry, and 
city of all cities of commerce, (the Great| public generally. We object emphatically, and 
Liverpool runs even London hard in matter] in the strougest way to all such exhibitions, 
of fast trading !) after-a preliminary ap-|The removal of a bony tumour from the upper 
prenticeship to the begging and hawking!jaw, invoiving a most terrible dissection 
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of the human countenance, would very pro- 


' pencil im hand ; and, while the first view of 


perly attract a full house in the theatre of, the city is obtained, keeping a running com- 


any London Hospital. Would the interest 
excited among men of science justify a show- 


man in engaging Mr. Fergusson or any other | 


eminent surgeon to go through a course of 
deeply interesting operations before the 
Reese generally, attracted to the Hanover 


uare Rooms, or Willis’s Rooms, by posters | 


decorated with exaggerated pictures and 
tableaux? We all want to be taught more 
and more to honour human nature : we are too 
apt to detect what is intellectually small in 
the life that surrounds us, and can see and 
handle smallness enough without paying half- 
crowns to finger the heads of stunted little 
children suffering under arrested development 
of the brain and brain-case. An afiliction, 
because it is curious, ought not the less to 
be considered sacred. 

To increase the wonder and the curiosity in 
this instance a wild romance has been in- 
vented, built upon a hint found in Stephens’s 
Central America. Mr. Stephens had his fancy 
fixed by a queer story—told him by a jolly 
padre—of a mysterious city, from which no 
man had ever brought tidings, and of which he 
yet somehow had learnt that the inhabitants 
kept their cocks underground to prevent the 
world outside the mountains that surrounded 
them, from being attracted inward by their 
crowing. Mr. Stephens liked to believe the 
story, and thought that two determined young 
men might reach the mysterious city. The 
romancer went to work and invented two de- 
termined young men—so at least we suspect 
—Messrs. Huertis “of Baltimore,” and 


ment in his diary in this fashion : “ Antonio 
|says the Pacitic will be visible within an 
hour; more and more of the lover moun- 
tains becoming clear every mome t. Faney 
we already see the Pacific, a faint yellow 
plain almost as elevated as ourselves. Can 
see part of the State of Chiapa pretty dis- 


tinetly. Brave Huertis is in ecstasy 
with some discovery, but will not part 
with the glass for a moment. No doubt it 


is the padre’s city, for it is in precisely the 
direction he indicated. Antonio says he can 
see it with his naked eye, although leas 
distinetly than heretofore. I can only see a 
white straight line, like a ledge of limestone 
rock, on an elevated plain, at least twenty 
leagues distant, in the midst of a vast amphi- 
theatre of hills, &e. &c. Still, it. is—no doubt 
—the place the padre saw, and it may bea 
great city.” Could any mortal on earth 
write a genuine diary in that way? Then 
too, how obvious is the last quoted affectation 
of indifference and candour to prepare the 
mind of the reader for the succeeding burst 


have all seen it through the glass, as dis- 
tinctly as though it were but a few leagues 


unaided eye. It is unquestionably a richly 
monumented city, of vast dimensions, within 
lofty parapeted walls, three or four miles 


style; and its interior domes and turrets 
have an emphatically oriental aspect.” Ob- 





Hammond “of Canada.” These fell in 
with Velasquez, a man of business, who 
was fired by the relation of their enterprise. 
Velasquez (whom nobody appears to have 
ever seen) finally came back after a series of 
adventures—evidently gone through with a 
view to tableaux upon posters — reported 
Hammond shot, Huertis sacrificed to the sun, 
a priest, Vaalpeor, from whom he got the 
children, dead “ from the unaccustomed toils 
and privations of the journey ;” a “ faithful 
Antonio” also in some way disposed of ; so 
that in fact every actor in the story was con- 
veniently packed out of the world before the 
exhibition opened. Velasquez himself — 
having, we suppose, disposed of his interest 
im the children—seems to have retired into 
the clouds. Our belief is that he never did 
himself consist of anything much more 
substantial. 

No confection can be coarser than the as- 
sumed journal of Velasquez. The writer has 
incessantly the exhibition-room before him, 
and is assuming candour, and forestalling 
objections to his tale among the audience. 
What can be more intensely ridiculous than 





this picture of the man of business, who has 
been bitten with enthusiasm for the discovery 


vious again, is this appeal to a weak point in 
the old women who are supposed to be espe- 
cial patrons of such tales. Touching the 
domes, says the romancer, “Christian 
churches they cannot be; for such a city 
would have an Archbishop, and be well 
known to the civilised world. It must be a 
pagan stronghold... . It may now be opened 
to the light of the true faith.” 


There is not a sound place in the whole 


of conviction: “ All doubt is at an end. We | 


off, and it is now clear and bright to the | 


square, inclined inward in the Egyptian | 


story ; but we waste time and space in a mi- | 


nute discussion of it. 
authentic details. 

We have before us a communication from 
a gentleman, M. de Waldeck, who has been 
at work for fifteen years as an antiquary in 
Central America. 


Let us turn to some 


told to Mr. Stephens, M. de Waldeck says 
in the short account of “ Pieturesque and 


Archeological Travels in. Yucatan,” which he 


published in Paris in 1838, “There exists in 


the centre of the Cordilleras of Yucatan, a | 


considerable population, which I suspect to be 


the remains of the natives of Tulunqui, and | 
which holds 10 communication either with | 
the whites, or even with the civilised Indians, 


Hitherto, they have not been reduced, nor have 


In the first place, con- | 
cerning the truth that lies under the tale | 


| their retreats been penetrated. They are so 


of the mysterious city, sitting on the top of 
& mountain some ten thousand feet high, 





well fortified by nature and art, that nobody 
would entertain the idea of invasion. Many 
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of these Indians speak very good Spanish, 
and come incognito into the towns and vil- 
lages to find a market for their tobacco. 
When they have got rid of their merchandise 
they disappear, and never come again to the 
same market, I have been told that they have 
whites among them. The place of their 
abode is known, but there is only one way 
of approach to it, and nobody has been bold 
enough to venture thither except a tax-ga- 
therer,” (the most all-pervading of all crea- 
tures) “ who” (of course) “never reappeared. 
These men, whose life is surrounded by so 
singular a mystery, all carry fire-arms, and are 
thought, rightly or wrongly, to be very civi- 
lised. Of their religion nothing at all is known.” 
This race, no doubt, lay at the bottom of 
the story which the padre decorated a little ; 
and which Signor Velasquez or his represen- 
tative has decorated a great deal more by 
alittle out of Layard’s Nineveh, a little out 
of the old tales of the terror caused at the 
first sight of fire-arms, &c., a little out of the 
accounts of Copan, and a great deal out of his 
own head. 
Fifteen years of antiquarian and traveller’s 
experience upon the ground in question may 
ualify M. de Waldeck to gave a somewhat 
Luasive criticism on the Aztec story. In his 
opinion the courtesy of the Spanish merchant 
who neglected his business to go on a wild 
goose chase with a couple of Tudios—as the 
English and North Americans are called 
contemptuously by the Spaniards and creoles 


in those parts—is very wonderful. As for the 
Indians who marched to Iximaya with the 
three gentlemen, they must have differed 
greatly from their class ; who cannot usually 
be got for money or even for spirits to under- 
take a journey upon unknown ground. 

The Indians met with other Indians whose 


Janguage they could not understand. Yet 
the Maya tongue and the Tehol (the remains 
of the language of the old Palenquiens) are 
spoken for more than eighty leagues south of 
Posen, and Velasquez is said to have known 
the idioms of the country. 

The padre is said to have seen an immense 
plain from the top of the Sierra. The whole 
district is covered with thick virgin forest. 
“I myself,” says M. de Waldeck, “searched 
unsuccessfully for the mysterious city in the 
situation indicated by the Indians” most 
likely to know something authentic about the 
place, namely, the smugglers who are engaged 
daily in the transport of prohibited merchan- 
dize from Belize to Peten, and thence (always 
through the thick forests) to Yucatan. “The 
priests throughout central America take 
their information from the old and incorrect 
books written by other priests shortly after 
the conquest, and so perpetuate errors in 
which they firmly believe. I have been 
regaled with numbers of wild theories during 
my travels in central America, wherein I 
believe no more than in the stone-swinging 
hammock of the ruins of Copan.” 
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Such names as Vaalpeor given to a native, 
Kaanas to a set of idiotic priests, Cowana for 
intruders, stamp also, M. de Waldeck states, 
the whole story as an obvious fraud ; since no 
such words could oceur among people speak- 
ing—as the people of Iximaya were said to 
speak—a Mayan dialect. The letters r. s. w., 
for example, are altogethér foreign to the 
Mayan language. As for the Aztec lan- 
guage, it must be remembered that the Aztees 
were confined by the Chiapanee boundary to 
the south, and to the east by their natural 
enemies the Tlascaltecas, and could not pass 
to the coast without their permission, unless 
they went a great way round. The Aztec 
language has never been spoken in Chiapas, 
Yucatan and Tabasco. Those districts have 
their distinct idioms, which blend together 
as they border on each other. Malinche, 
the mistress of Fernando Cortés, was born 
on the limits of Tabasco and Anahuace; 
therefore she was enabled to be bis inter- 
preter to the Mexicans. 

M. de Waldeck is not only acquainted with 
the Maya races ; but dwelt also for six months 
in a village of pure Aztecs, who had lived 
without an admixture of strange blood since 
the time of Montezuma. The people of the 
village called Huichilaqué were induced to 
receive the traveller by a pressing recommen- 
dation to the Alcalde, though he was the first 
white man allowed to make a home among 
them. He there studied their language, and 
of their appearance he gives the following 
report :—Both sexes are finely built; their 
features are severe, and rather of a handsome 
character, the hair coarse, black and very 
straight, beard very scarce, the external angle 
of the eye raised as in Asiatics. The height of 
the men five feet and four or five inches; of 
the women about two inches less. They lived 
chiefly on maize, with vegetables, fruit, and 
rattlesnakes. The Aztecs never got so 
far south as the imagined Iximaya. They 
came from a spot a hundred and seventy 
leagues above North California, and took 
more than a century to get to Mexico. 
In and before the time of Montezuma, 
the Mexicans used to cross the gulf to 
Yucatan in pilgrimage to the great deity 
of the island of Cuzamil (now Cosumul) 
and there was no other intercourse between 
the distinct nations. Aztecs, of course, 
would not speak any dialect of the Mayan 
language. 

More we need scarcely say about the fable 


coined to heighten the attraction of the dwarf | 


children. They are, doubtless, a couple of 
dwarf children, bought from Indians, and 
made into ashow. When we went to see them, 
a candid gentleman told to the assembled 
visitors the Velasquez story, in an artless and 
ingenuous way, that oiled its passage into our 
heads. He acknowledged that it looked here 
and there rather incredible, but there it was, 
just as it came to him: Velasquez might be 
a great cheat, but he hoped not ; if he was, it 
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was a pity. All they knew was—there were to squeak. “ What's that,” asked the lady, 
the children. “Isn't ita cat? Say cat. Say cat, de—ar |» 
A gentleman who seemed to be the guar- | Maximo at last was persuaded to obey. “ It's 
dian-in-chief then stepped forward, and with | the first time,” said the lecturer, in an inte- 
still greater candour and liberality began |rested way, “that I have heard him pro. 
thus :—“ Gentlemen and ladies, with the story |nounce the word—cat.” We were all, of 
just told to you, we have nothing at all to | course, thrilled with interest. 
do”—at that we halted somewhat. Why} Then there was a little boy who played 
then did you write Aztec Lilliputians on our | with the children, and carried round the Illus. 
tickets ? Why did you placard London. with trated History of the Aztec Lilliputians, price 


coloured tableaux representing atomies on 
pillars being worshipped, desperate and pic- 
turesque assaults, and so on, all belonging to 
the story that has just been told us? Why 
did not the flaming picture of the show out- 
side correspond to the reality within? The 
ee disclaimed, however, all responsi- 

ility for the story. If it were false, what is 
the truth? As for him, there were the chil- 
dren. Account for them in any way, and 
still were they not wonders? If their guar- 
dians had meant to palm a tale upon the 
public they could easily have manufactured 
a Velasquez, and produced him. So on. Then 
the children were introduced ; wonders cer- 
tainly as dwarfs, and not the less—but all the 
more—unfit for popular exhibition. They 


began their performance by running very 
obediently together, like horses in a circus, 
round the long platform in the middle of the 
room. Then they were put upon the platform 
and played monkey tricks for the amusement 
of the public, which assembled round them 
very much as it collects about the monkeys at 


Regent’s Park, and gave them cakes, and 
differed chiefly in its behaviour from the 
same public looking at monkeys, in the 
common manifestation of a desire to kiss 
them. 

Next to kissing, the chief pleasure seemed 
to consist in feeling their heads. They are 
not themselves by any means so small as they 
are represented to be on the bills out of 
doors. In those bills they are shown as 
veritable Lilliputians, perched like sparrows 
upon columns, or “as exhibited before Her 
Majesty ;” of dimensions that would allow 
them to stand comfortably in the hat held 
by one of the suite who is looking on. Bodily 
they are three feet high ; but their heads are 
disproportionately small, instead of being dis- 
proportionately large, as dwarfs’ heads usually 
are. They are like dolls’ heads, and so of 
course it is agreeable to feel them. 

Her Majesty’s name was judiciously intro- 
duced into the entertainment; and it was 
dexterously suggested to us that many ladies 
come repeatedly to observe whether the chil- 
dren make any progress as the days roll on. 
Perhaps that was the case of an enthusiastic 
lady, who made the air alive with cries of 
“ Kiss me, darling—Come, Maximo, dear— 
kiss me, dear—O (to her friend, another 
lady), he is very much improved.” Some 
cheap toys had been put forward from a hand 
or two about the room—one of them a cat 


capable of squeaking. Maximo was causing it | 


| one shilling, with all the startling tableaux in 
it ; and who seemed too much at home to bea 
|page. He began walking round the platform 
with a “ Daguerreotype picture of the Aztec 
Lilliputians, only half a guinea,” and our ears 
deceived us if it was not the rapturous lad 
who told him that he was a silly fellow, and 
| that it couldn’t be sold to-night ; certainly 
it was the rapturous lady’s friend who | 
scolded him sotto voce—we happened to stand 
close by—and told him that if his father 
heard him he would be very angry. Never- 
theless he went off to try a little unobtrusive 
bargaining in another corner. 

We began to crumple up the paper upon | 
which letters from Professor Owen and Dr, 
Latham (both discrediting the Aztec story) 
had been made into a handbill, for the sake 
of connecting the names of those eminent 
peas with the show. Maximo was 

eing asked to sit down, Presently he squat- 
ted with his legs turned out in idol attitude, 
“ O,” cried the enthusiastic lady, “that’s the 
way he was worshipped! I am sure of it, I 
am sure,” turning to her friend, but speak- 
ing so that every one might hear her, though 
in a low voice, “I am sure he was wor- 
shipped as a god, sitting in that way.” 
After a little more such entertainment we 
departed. 

If these children had been exhibited as Ame- 
rican dwarfs, (as, for example, the abnormal 
offspring of a Hebrew father and a mulatto 
mother ; which they are as likely as not to 
be), however much we might have deplored 
the taste of the town in gathering about 
them with sponge cake and kisses, we 
should have quietly submitted to the passing 
folly. We are disposed to think, however, 
that a grave social topic is involved, when- 
ever we observe success in any gross attempt 
to practise upon public credulity. As for 
gullibility itself, that, we suppose, will last 
among us till the schoolmaster shall have his 
own. It isa vulnerable part that we cannot 
remove ; nevertheless we may defend it from 
| barefaced attack. 
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